











Timken Roller Bearings remove 
all speed restrictions as far as 
bearings are concerned; simplify 
and economize lubrication; in- 


crease equipment availability; 


and decrease maintenance cost. Quad Type Timken Roller 


Bearings for Existing Ped- 
estal Openings. 


Thousands of Timken Bearings 
are now in service under pas- 
senger equipment cars — including Pullmans and 
all types of locomotives. Many of these applications 


have given over 1,000,000 miles of trouble-free ser- 


vice to date. TIMK 


CHE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO TRADE-MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 


RAILWAY ROLLER BEARINGS 
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BUFFALO MASTER 
BRAKE SHOE KEY 











Bolts 
Gage 
Rail 
Swit 
Doing its part in the war effort by keeping equipment in service. 
Retards wear, saves critical material. 
BUFFALO BRAKE BEAM CO. 
140 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y 9... 
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BETHLEHEM TRACK PRODUCTS 


Bolts and Nuts Crossings 


Frogs 
Gage Rods Guard Rails 
Joint Bars 
Rail Braces Rails 
rs Spikes 
Switches Switch Stands 
Tie Pilates 
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. Bethlehem makes it 
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Bethlehem manufactures every major item of trackwork and 
accessories for both standard and narrow-gage railroads. 

Whether you’re looking for spikes or rails . . . bolts or gage rods... 
frogs or crossings . . . Bethlehem can furnish them. Whether your order 
is the simplest type of switch or a huge, movable-point double-slip 
crossing, it can be fabricated for you in one of the Bethlehem shops. 
If you want a complicated layout for a yard or terminal, Bethlehem 
will furnish one that has been pre-assembled to be sure everything fits. 

That means undivided responsibility. It means that you can get 
your track equipment from one manufacturer, instead of shopping 
around for tie plates here, switch stands there. And when you buy 
from Bethlehem, you’re getting up-to-the-minute technical service 
that’s backed by many years of association with the railroad industry. 

Bethlehem’s engineering staff will be glad to work closely with you 
whenever you’re figuring replacements or new layouts . . . either 
standard or special. 


OTHER BETHLEHEM PRODUCTS FOR THE RAILRQADS—Alloy Steels... Boiler and Firebox Plates... Bridges... Freight Cars... Locomotive 
Forgings... Mayari R (high-strength, low-alloy steel)... Transmission-Line Towers... Tool Steels... Tubular Products... Wheels and Axles 
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Pioneers in Cable Engineering 





Installing Kerite Telegraph Submarine 
Cables in the 1880’s 


THE KERITE Wises éssie COMPANY INC 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














Pioneers in Cable Engineering 
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make the 


GREEN L 
mean what it says! 


Peace coming or war continuing, you will have 
to meet schedules with the same locomotives. 
Open blocks and green lights can only mean what 
they say if your locomotives are kept free from 
feedwater troubles... able to carry on without 
sluggishness caused by foaming, or time out for 
boiler repairs directly due to bad water. 

Untreated water... even though it is crystal 
clear to the naked eye... often causes scale and 
corrosion in the locomotive boiler, with subse- 
quent shoppings for boiler repairs. 

Relief from troublesome feedwater and expen- 
sive boiler maintenance, incident thereto, has 
been found by the many railroads who employ 
Dearborn Water Treatment and Service. 

Dearborn engineers make a study of each water 
station in co-operation with the road’s own water 
chemists, or independently, and advise on water 
treatment problems. Chemical formulas are de- 
veloped to neutralize scale forming characteristics 
at each water station and combined with anti- 
foam to overcome carry-over. 

The Dearborn engineer in your vicinity will be 
glad to assist you in keeping your locomotives 
going ahead on the green light, and ready to cope 
with operating conditions as you find them in 1945. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 807-15 Mateo St., Los Angeles 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 2454 Dundas St., West, Toronto 


Dearborn 
BOILER WATER 
TREATMENT 
AND SERVICE 























Assignability Unli 


You can profitably utilize all of the Alco-G.E. 
road switcher’s 95% average availability — it 
has the versatility to handle all three railroad 
jobs: road work, transfer service, and switching. 


@There’s almost no limit to the earning capacity of our 
1000-hp road and switching locomotive. To the inherent 
high availability of diesel-electrics, Alco-G.E. has given 
to this unit an all-round versatility that enables you to 


keep it busy around the clock, capturing the profit that 


results from steady employment. 


On one road, the all-purpose usefulness of four of these 
combination units was responsible for the release of seven 
steam locomotives and the speeding up of freight schedules 
—despite heavily increased traffic. On another road, where 
three of these units are assigned to switching work between 
road trips, annual gross savings amount to more than 
$90,000—a 33 per-cent return on the investment. 


For switching, you’ll find that it is equipped to give 
full power at all speeds, that it has almost unlimited 
visibility, and the built-in reliability that’s characteristic 


' of all Alco-G.E. diesel-electrics. It meets road requirements 


because it has the additional features of space for train- 
heating facilities, speed up to 60 mph, and the riding 
qualities of spring-supported, swing-bolster trucks having 
ample distance between centers for flexibility. 


Because vou can assign this diesel-electric to switching 
during the night and meeting road schedules during the 
day, you can realize a higher net return on your investment 
than you can from a single-purpose locomotive. Moreover, 
it has the greatest opportunity to effect the savings you'll 
need to meet the severe competition for postwar traffic. 


Whether your plans to meet this competition call for 
diesel-electric, electric, or steam locomotives, we invite 
you to call in our engineers to wofk.with your own on a 
motive-power survey. Their recommendations will be 
impartial—we build all three types of motive power. 














LOCOMOTIVE 
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IN A MIDWESTERN YARD, each of two 1000-hp Alco-G.E. 
units handled as many cars in 24 hours as released motive 
power handled in 28 hours. 






Four of these 1000-hp units on the Kansas City Southern are 
reducing fuel costs and speeding freight movements by cul- 
ting terminal-operation time. — 


and 
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transfer work between the road’s ter- 


minals and « connecting railroad. 
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ALCO-G.E. ROAD SWITCHERS 
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@ On a southern line where two 1000-hp Alco-G.E. 
road switchers are doing double duty—road work 
and switching—there has been no need for additional 
motive power despite a 100 per-cent increase in traffic 
since they were placed in service. Their versatility en- 
ables this road to keep them busy at least 18 hours a 
day producing monthly savings of $3787 in road serv- 
ice and $3776 in switching. 


the other locomotive Speeds pas- 


Senger trains to a local resort during the summer. 
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NORTHEEN PaAcIFIC 





25,000 Gallons Water—27 Tons Fuel 














23,500 Gallons Water 
—25 Tons Fuel 








17,500 Gallons Water 
—43 Tons Fuel 









25,000 Gallons Water 
—6530 Gallons Fuel 





25,000 Gallons Water—28 Tons Fuel © 
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|| Advantages of 
Building Your 


Tenders with 


- COMMONWEALTH 
Bon TENDER BEDS 


25,000 Gallons Water 
—28 Tons Fuel 














li meet the needs of today and the competition 
of tomorrow, modern, large-capacity tenders reduce 
the number of stops and delays for water and 
fuel. The outstanding advantages of tenders built 
with TENDER BEDS are: 
(A A reduction in tender weight per gallon 
capacity 


ia iin Z Lighter loads per wheel with a more uni- 
23,000 Gallons Water form distribution of weight at rail 


—21 Tons Fuel 'Y Greater water and fuel capacity without 


exceeding present limits of height, 
width, and length of tender 


Y Lower center of gravity, allowing use of 
larger diameter wheels 


Y Less maintenance, due to the simplicity 
of the design 
Proof of the wide acceptance of this improved 
tender design is found in the fact that from 1939- 
1945, eight railroads equipped 260 locomotives 


we ons Note - with tenders having COMMONWEALTH TENDER BEDS. 


Commonwealth Tender Bed 


23,000 Gallons Water—21 Tons Fuel 


1 GASTICIGS arses. 
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Iute Peacetime Profits 


@ Today, gas-rationed, travel-hungry America stampedes to the trains. 
Despite all the power of press and radio, all the inconveniences of 
wartime travel... still they come. 

After V-Day, this pent-up, compelling urge to travel will still exist, 
and only with more comfort, greater luxury, and better service will 


they travel by rail. 


QC.f; has many convincing postwar sales arguments for traveling by 
train right now. Persuasive arguments for leaving the family car at 
home. And equally powerful arguments for traveling by rail rather 


than by other available public carriers. 


Protect | your postwar passenger traffic by “green 


lighting” your new construction NOW. 


OLC > memcun can ano ronony coma 


if - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - CLEVELAND - WASHINGTON 





PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - ST. PAUL - SAN FRANCISCO 









RIDE ON 


HOUDAILLE 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 


@ First ten years ago... first today. That’s 
the Houdaille* record for developing special 
railroad hydraulic shock absorbers to insure 


superb riding comfort... stability... safety. 


America’s first lightweight, high-speed 
train pioneered the use of double-acting 
Houdaille mstruments in November, 1934. 
Today Houdaille is stabilizing and cushion- 
ing the operation of the most famous stream- 


lined trains in the country. 


Improved Houdaille railroad instruments 


for vertical, lateral and journal box control 


are now ready for post-war plans. Ask us 


about them. 


HOUDE ENGINEERING DIVISION OF 


4 HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF HYDRAULIC CONTROLS 


Buffalo 11, New York 
*Pronounced—Hoo-dye 
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Below: Industrial Brown- 
hoist Locomotive Cranes 
with Monitor-tyoe cabs ol- 
low operators 360° visibil- 
ity. 













BIG EQUIPMENT 
FOR BIG JOBS 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST EQUIP- 
MENT SAVES MANPOWER, CUTS 
HANDLING COST 


Materials start moving fast when Industrial 
Brownhoist equipment gets on the job. IB. bridge 
cranes at coal and ore docks load and unload boats 
in a hurry. I. B. car dumpers pick up 120 ton 
capacity railroad coal cars and gondolas like toys. 
Towering portal pier cranes at shipyards handle 
big metal sheets with ease. Throughout the nation, 
I. B. machines are at work performing magnifi- 
cent jobs with only the barest minimum of main- 
tenance. 
































INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST BUILDS BETTER CRANES iy 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORP. @ BAY CITY, MICH. @ DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago @ Agencies: 
a Birmingham, Houston, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, 8.C., Winnipeg, Canadian Brownhoist Ltd., Mon- Te 
treal, Quebec. 
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"SAVE $242,784 PER YEAR 
IN WEIGHING COSTS” 


baa 


UCH A SAVING is a practical possibility . . . 

through the aid of a Streeter-Amet Automatic 
Recorder. As many as 2500 cars per day can be 
weighed on one S-A Recorder. If your cost per 
hour of engine and crew is $10 per hour, huge 
savings like the above can be made over hand 
weighing. 

In cases where 100 cars daily are handled at 
a given point, S-A recording equipment can save 
you from $8,000 to $15,000 annually. Where only 
15 cars a day are weighed the savings can be 
over $1,000 annually. 

With S-A equipment your weighing can be done 
FAST . . . at the rate of 4 or 5 cars per minute. 
And the weights are automatically recorded, giv- 
ing incontestable records. 

Besides . . . there is no bottleneck at the scale. 
Cars roll out at a saving to you and at top speed 
for your shippers. A Streeter-Amet installation can 


speed your work now .. . with economy both today 
and in the future when it will be sorely needed. 
The services of an experienced field man goes 
with every Streeter-Amet installation. A free sur- 
vey of your weighing methods is available for 
the asking. 


STREETER-AMET COMPANY 


4109 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 


CHICAGO 13, bLbiMO1S 
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ff Industry can 
/ Trust the Time Honored — 
- Dependability 

0f Sewercor Diesel 





ENGINES 


Division of 
THE NATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 


General Sales Office: 
Springfield, Ohio 


SUPERIOR DIESELS - STATIONARY, 28 to 1325 H. P. 
MARINE, 28 to 1325H.P. + GENERATOR SETS, 20 to 928 kw. 
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WHEN YOU THINK OF STATIONS 
. +.» THINK OF PARCEL LOCKERS 


LWAYS,— in all ways the public you serve has the 

last word. When laying out floor plans for the con- 
course, waiting room and adjacent sections of a new 
station or terminal; or when considering the renovation 
or improvement of existing facilities,— remember that 
the public trend is definitely to self-service locker 
checking... . The benefits of American Locker Service 
go far beyond the immediate convenience, safety, speed 
and service afforded the traveler. Modern lockers, 
properly placed, divert traffic to separate lanes; elim- 
inate Concourse and waiting room congestion; help 
speed up the whole routine of handling passengers into 
and out of the station. And another benefit (not to 
mention increased income to the transportation com- 


pany) is the public goodwill engendered. This good- 
will is directly proportional to the scientific location of 
the lockers, the required number of lockers, and the 
volume of passenger traffic through the station. In 
other words, the last word from the public is: “Yes, we 
like them! Give us more!” 

Write us for on-the-spot surveys plus recommendations 
for present and post war checking plans all without 
obligation. 


AMERICAN LOCKER COMPANY, Inc. 
211 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 10, MASS. 


PITTSBURGH 
LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO DALLAS 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 
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Por High Speed Service 
| Use the New 


Schaefer EVER-TITE Wear Plate 


In the new Schaefer EVER-TITE wear plate, 

springs are introduced into the wear plate 

to save needless wear on the side frame 

Schaefer Appliances brackets. The entire plate assembly is de- 
STANDARD signed to fit firmly into side frame bracket, 


ON MOST eliminating play and resultant wear. Especially 
ROADS recommended for high speed freight service. 


LIGHT WEIGHT DESIGN INSURES MORE THAN CAR LIFE 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


ROPPERS BUILDING ° PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DROP-FORGED FOR LIGHT WEIGHT, HIGH STRENGTH, LONG LIFE AND SA 
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General Office 


Canadian Representatives, Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 
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Canty hale’ 


BY ONE MAN 











Lightweight inspection cars, which can be handled easily 
by one man, again are being made of Alcoa Aluminum by 
Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., Fairmont, Minn. 

Not only are the new models now available but alumi- 
num replacement parts for wartime models can be obtained 


for cars now in service. Weight reductions of as much as 





100 pounds are possible by modernizing with interchange- 





able aluminum parts. 
Fairmont engineers point out that the aluminum con- 
struction gives more power per pound of weight, provides 


greater safety and durability. 





ALuMINUM ComMPANY OF America, 2178 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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Heavy wartime models can 
be modernized with inter- 
changeable aluminum parts. 









































T. R. RAIL 


and IMPROVED HEADFREE JOINT 
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The TORSION RESISTING Principle 












permits, by economical distribution of metal, a stronger and better 
rail, and a sturdier coordinated rail and joint structure, pound for 


pound, than any other design. 


The following ADVANTAGES accrue: 


Increase in torsional rigidity 


Stresses, resulting from lateral and eccentric 
loads, materially reduced in upper rail web 
and fillet 


A stronger assembly at the rail ends 





Improved rail end condition with increased 
life at joint bars afforded by enlarged head- 


web connecting fillet. 


THE RAIL JOINT CO., INC. 


50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Conditions, the e 


egically located factories are shipping 
the railroads over 1,000,000 chille 


d wheels annually. 
We are ready to fil] your railroad’s chilled wheel 
@ requirements now. 














CINCINNAT] CHICAGO COUNCIL BLUFFS DENVER 
DETROIT KANSAS CiTy s 


Los ANGELES 
T. PAUL SALT LAKE City TACOMA 
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It’s the Opposed-Piston Diesel Locomotive by 


FAIRBANKS - MORSE 


name worth remembering 
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@ Oxweld’s end-hardening of new rail by 
means of the oxy-acetylene flame greatly pro- 
longs rail life because it imparts a uniformly 
hard, batter-resistant surface to rail ends. A 
rail-end flame-hardened by Oxweld’s method 
will wear at about the same rate as the rest 
of the rail, eliminating the pos- 
sibility of secondary batter. 
Smooth rail ends cause less wear 
on rolling stock. Maintenance 
of rail ends, joint bars, and bolts 

is reduced. 
End-hardening is done in 





Oxweld’s semi-automatic flame-hardening 
machines harden rail ends uniformly. 


LENGTHEN RAIL LIFE... 
With Oxy-Acetylene End -Hardening 


track and may be economically performed 
as a part of the rail relaying operation, thus 
taking advantage of the unoccupied track 
and getting maximum productive time with 
a small crew. 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


eC) 
Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 
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THE ASF 








: FreightCar Truck is hel , 
columns that mesh with grooves in the bo ster. 
between side frame columns and bolster minimize column wear, 
eliminate binding, and assure generous contact areas to provide 
dependable operation. 


Or simple construction, too, is the flanged spring seat that is 
an integral part of the side frame., Eyery side frame and bolster 
meets all A, A. R. strength requirements. And for greater utility, 
the Basic Truck can be used with either ali-coil spring groups 
or combination snubber-coil eres Bene The Basic Truck 
is a safe freighe-sar track, 227 2 kul sO gmt ND 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


CHICAGO 


MINT-MARK OF FINE CAST STEEL 


























Srenamuinp grace and championship 
performance make Southern Railway's 
“Number 1380” a beauty of the rails. 


The Southern, as one of the nation’s 
greatest railway systems, has a tremen- 
dous wartime job. Keeping its extensive 
rolling equipment up to that job is a not- 
able achievement in operational efficiency 
and maintenance. Adequate lubrication 
for equipment has a part. 





SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, RAILWAY SALES, 


26 





Southern uses many Sinclair lubricants 
over its system, including Sinclair Super- 
heat Valve Oil for “Number 1380” and 
other steam locomotives. 


Superheat Valve Oil is designed for com- 
plete lubricating efficiency under extreme 
heat and pressure. It has superior adhesive 
qualities, high viscosity, high film strength, 
and great resistance to carbonization. 

It is but one of the Sinclair lubricants 
used on more than 150 American railroads. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO © SAINT LOUIS * HOUSTON 
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To make a die from thick metal on the Shaper 
calls for large starting holes. Then, cutting tool 
moves up and down, removing one chip on each 
downward stroke. + 


it takes the DoALL only 1/12 as long to make 
the same die, and the center is removed in one 
usable piece. 


DoALL Contour Sawing Machines are a “must” in 
every up-to-date metal working department... 


@ For internal and external cutting, filing, polishing 
@ Handles metals, alloys, plastics, laminates, wood 
® Saws blocks up to a foot thick 


@ Cuts 50 to 100 shapes from stacked sheets at the 
same time 


@ Produces short runs of “forgings” (3-dimensional 
shapes) 


® Makes special tools, parts, cams, templates, etc. 


Send for interesting booklet showing DoALL 
Advantages over 9 Basic Cutting Methods. 


Contour Sawing Band Filer (ollordo! Dust POWDER METALLURGY 


ai 4 6 F 4 Z H 


CONTINENTAL MACHINES, INC. 
1345 S. Washington Ave. °* Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
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% ‘Complete fusion results between 
stud and metal. uit 






% No drilling holes, or hand-welding 
bolts—saves time and material. Moder! 





Studs accurately located. bile 
ents 
% One operator can weld more than olume 
1000 studs a shift. No previous safety” 
welding experience is necessary. we 
fic 
and tt 
% Thousands of guns are now in use lever 


in more than 500 shipyards and 
industrial plants. 


The Nelson Stud Welder is simple to use. All welding is 
automatically controlled. The tool is completely portable, or may 
be operated from a fixed jig. 


For complete details, prices and catalog, write: 


NELSON SPECIALTY : 








Cutaway view of a stud weld (after etching with 
WELDING EQUIPMENT CORPORATION Nital) shows the complete fusion of the stud to metal . .. 
Dept. RA, 440 Peralta Ave., San Leandro, Calif. the result of complete shielding of the arc, accurate arc 


timing, and the f “flux-filled” studs. 
Eastern Representative: Camden Stud We elding Corp. ey a a i 


Dept. 22, 1416 South Sixth Street, Camden, N. ]. 





UD WELDERS « STUDS 
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OT the least of the reasons why America is big and great 
lies in its vast coal resources and the tremendous adequacy ~ 
“of its railway systems. Coal production and railway transportation 
Rete: conse oe we ge eye Sound and 





































For Today’s Freight Car 
Rehabilitation Program 

































The new Monroe Airplane Type Hydraulic 
Shock Absorber especially designed for freight 
car trucks, is now available for your rehabilita- 
tion program. It embodies the same exclusive 
Monroe Hydraulic Shock Absorber principles 
first to be accepted for use on America’s rail- 
way passenger cars to make high speeds safe 
and practicable. 


By controlling destructive vibration the new 
Monroe Airplane Type Hydraulic Shock Ab- 
sorber minimizes vertical and swaying 
action and protects lading and equip- 
ment. Maintenance costs and damage 
claims are reduced and cars are kept at 
work longer. 


Easily and quickly installed, the new 
Monroe Airplane Type HydraulicShock 
Absorber for freight car trucks fits right 
in, with no holes to drill. It replaces 
one of the springs in the cluster... 
quickly pays for itself and pays profit 
through savings effected. 


Our engineers will gladly work with you in the application of 
this modern new Monroe Airplane Type Hydraulic Shock 
Absorber for the rehabilitation of your freight cars. 


In use since 1938 on high speed 







crack streamliners, Monroe Air- 
plane Type Hydraulic Shock Ab- 
sorbers have smoothed the ride and 







RAILWAY SUPPLY DIVISION 


saved thousands of man hours’ main- 
tenance time. They demonstrate the 
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332 Si 


MRC osama 


Febr 


soundness of exclusive Monroe Hy- 
draulic Shock Absorber principles. 
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THEY PROTECT EQUIPMENT, 
LADING AND ROADBED 


Barber Stabilized Trucks damp both the up and down 
movement of the spring supported bolster, the friction 
pressure being in proportion to the car load—IT IS 
NOT A FIXED PRESSURE. 

A spring grouping with 2/2" travel can be substituted 
for A.A.R. springs with only slight changes in the bol- 
ster and side frame. 

The effectiveness of Barber Stabilized Trucks is evi- 
denced in the fact that they have now been selected 
for over 92,000 freight cars by 55 different railroads 
and private car lines. 


STANDARD CAR TRUCK COMPANY 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE Chicago 4, lilinois 
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TURCO PRODUCTS, INC. Mam Office and Factory: 6135 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 1, Calif.* Southern Factory: 1606 Henderson 
St., Houston 1, Texas * Chicago Office and Factory: 125 West 46th Street, Chicago 9 * Offices and Warehouses in All Principal Cities 
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*& So great has been the interest of the railway industry in the new Sterling Viking 
Diesel ‘that we have already set up production line methods of manufacturing this 
advanced streamlined engine. This means we can accept orders now for early delivery 
of this modern improved power plant for locomotives, rail cars, turn tables. signal 
towers, cranes, bulldozers, and many other power applications. Sterling engineers will 
gladly cooperate in planning installations of the Sterling 

Viking Diesel best suited to your particular requirements 

—six or eight cylinder; supercharged or unsupercharged. 

Write for illustrated engineering bulletins. 


Other Sterling engines— gasoline, gas, butane and Diesel, 
from 85 to 1800 horsepower—also available. 


“KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS” 


TIWIE 





STERLING ENGINE COMPANY, 1277 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO 13, N. Y. Offices in New York, Washington and Chicago 
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The “AP” DECELOSTAT 









thinks and acts | - 


in le55 than... 


ONE SECOND 





HE «AP” Decelo: 
When brakes are app 


unending vigil on the wheels. 


sisters the slightest retardation, 






holding a trigger finger on the heel slow-down. 















It acts if wheel slow-down becomes 
faster than train slow-down when 
bad rail is encountered. Within a “ 
second the Decelostat relieves the 
braking pressure—softens the brake 


and forestalls the threat of slide. 


Retardation effort is not lost at any 
time; it.is only lessened, and then 
restored when the sliding threat dis- 


appears. 





SOFTENS THE BRAKE 
WHEN WHEEL Sup ImMpEeNDs. 






Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


Wilmerding, Pa. 
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Jn This Jssue 


A Geared Steam-Turbine Locomotive.......... 


The Pennsylvania, Westinghouse and Baldwin collaborate in 
developing a 6,900-hp. locomotive with conventional boiler and 
four rod-connected driving axles. Two Westinghouse engineers 
tell the story. 


























Let’s Make Transport Pay Its Own Way........ 


Gustav Metzman, N. Y. C. president, says railroaders have a 
big job cut out for them — that of arousing Americans’ self- 
interest in the continuance of good railway service — which can 
come under private enterprise, only if all transport is made as 
dependent as the railroads on cash customers instead of taxes. 













Justice Dept. Regulatory Theory Analyzed... .. 


The intelligence and patriotism of the anti-trust lawyers are 
challenged by Judge Fletcher, who recapitulates the legal back- 
ground of the organizations through which the railroad industry 
has effectively contributed to the war effort. 
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A PEACETIME ECONOMY BECAME A 


WARTIME NECESSITY’ 


In time of peace, car retarders were installed for many 
reasons, but a major consideration was the fact that they 
cut thecost of handling cars in classification yards. In 
16 installations reported by .the Signal Section of the 
A.A.R., the saving averaged 28c per car. 

Those economies continue, but today, roads are even 
more interested in the huge saving in time. 

Thanks to Electro-pneumatic car retarder systems, 
cars are going through the yards more quickly, often 
averting construction of additional tracks.. More cars are 
being handled than seemed possible, and this’in the face 
of an ever-growing shortage of labor. Precious war freight 
reaches its destination hours or even days earlier. 

Our engineers will be glad to show you how and where 
“Union” Electro-pneumatic Car Retarders will speed up 


wartime trafic and help to meet post-war competition. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL CO 


SWISSVALE, PA. 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 
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STEAM TURBINE ENGINE: This 
issue carries a detailed illustrated descrip- 
tion of the Pennsylvania’s new experimental 
geared steam turbine locomotive, built in 
collaboration with Baldwin and Westing- 
house. Employing a 6-8-6 wheel arrange- 
ment, this ehgine develops 6,900 hp. Com- 
pared to the conventional reciprocating loco- 
motive, its advantages, as the engineers ex- 
plain them, include production “‘Of*-more 
power from the boiler and maintenance of 
uniform torque while doing away with re- 
ciprocating parts, dynami¢ augment, and un- 
balanced forces. It was nec@ssary_to de- 
velop a new grinding method to finish, 
with the extreme accuracy required, the 
double helical gearing employed in the 
transmission of power to the driving axles. 


€ 
PUBLIC SELF-INTEREST: The 
New York Central’s President Metzman 
has an answer (amplified in a feature 
article herein) to the question: Will our 
post-war public policies encourage or dis- 
courage the flow of private capital into the 
railroad business? If public opinion be- 
comes convinced that it is in the public 
interest to have all forms of transportation 
equally self-reliant, equally independent of 
tax-supported subsidy, then the pressure of 
that conviction will tip the scales for 
private management under conditions that 
hold some prospect of profit for new capi- 
tal. The immediate job of the railroads, 
and of railroad men as individuals, then, is 
so to inform public opinion that it will be 
able properly to assay the promises of 
socialistic- politicians and publicists and 
properly to recognize the importance of a 
successful privately-supported railroad in- 
dustry to the self-interest of the taxpayers, 
producers, laborers, shippers, travelers, 
investors, and savers who constitute that 
public. 
a 

REMAKING THE ROADBED: 
Grading and resloping operations on a rail- 
road right-of-way are not projects of the 
“leaf-raking” variety, even though one of 
the results is an improvement in the appear- 
ance of the property, an editorial empha- 
sizes. The real objectives of such work, 
it explains, are reducing the need for much 
routine maintenance, improving the sta- 
bility of the track structure, promoting 
proper drainage conditions, facilitating the 
use of power mowers and similar labor- 
saving machinery, minimizing snow accu- 
mulations, and increasing safety by better- 
ing visibility. 


FINANCE FUNDAMENTALS: Prices 
of railroad stocks—which are still lagging 
in the doldrums of investors’ disfavor—and 
not the prices of their bonds, constitute the 
ultimate index to the railroatls’ prospects 
for obtaining private funds with which to 
improve their properties—so this week’s 
leading editorial points out. The mere fact 
that bond prices are on a relatively high 
plane is less a reflection of the ability of the 
industry to attract capital than it is a con- 
sequence of the roads’ consistent efforts, 
through the use of the better earnings pro- 
duced by the war, to cut down their indebt- 


The Week at a Glance 


edness to less burdensome proportions. 
Sound financing of betterments—which pre- 
cludes inflating the ratio of debt to €quities 
still must await recovery of stock prices 
from depression levels—a condition not yet 
attained, or “even. discernible on the visible 
horizon. Confidence in railroad credit 
awaits recovery of stock prices ffom their 
low estate, a happy event delayed Over- 
long," it is pointed out, by such obstacles as 
the J. Co C.’s “wringer,” the paucity of 
dividends, and theiextremes to which gov- 
ernment-subsidized competition may, grow. 
o 


FIRST STEEL BRIDGE: The Alton’s 
chief executive officer has recounted the 
history of the steel..bridge built by that 
road’s predecessor in 1879 at its.Glasgow, 
Mo., crossing of the Missouri river, and 
in so doing has added another chapter to the 
long story of research behind the present 
technological development of the railroad 
as an efficient instrument of transportation. 
The story of the bridge, and of the obscure 
steelmaker whose genius went into the cre- 
ation of the material of which it was fabri- 
cated, appears on page 343. 
% 

ANOTHER TRAFFIC RECORD: 
Only one lake vessel has been delayed 
awaiting railway cars since the beginning 
of the 1939 shipping season. An editorial 
hailing this achievement of the railroads 
under the load of the war’s record-breaking 
traffic appears this week. Two outstanding 
factors contributing to this efficient per- 
formance were the steady advances that 
have been made in the control of car de- 
lays and the substantial expenditures made 


_by the railroads to enlarge and modernize 


their loading and unloading facilities. 
s 
HOW MANY B.O.’S?: The extent to 
which war-induced lowered standards in 
the system of rating bad-order cars are 
reflected in current shortages of cars suited 
to particular classes of lading is the sub- 
ject of editorial discussion this week. Even 
though something has been learned, under 
pressure of necessity, about how far cars 
can be run between shoppings, the question 
is raised whether this knowledge is not 
being acquired at the risk of irremediable 
consequences of cumulative delays in car 
rejuvenation. 
B 

NEWS BRIEFS: Pullman Standard’s 
program of plant modernization and ex- 
pansion is announced. . Lend-lease, 
through last November, had sent 1,045 lo- 
comotives and 8,000-plus freight cars to 
Russia. . . . Blizzards of unusual intensity 
hit New England last week; the railroads 
drafted men and boys to augment their 
regular forces, but the brotherhoods 
wouldn’t let them employ prisoners-of-war 
in the emergency. . . . Tank car deliveries 
of oil to the East fell off to a three-year 
low as a result of traffic tie-ups in trunk- 
line territory, where the winter’s storms 
hit hardest. . . . The commission has de- 
cided to let the T. P. & W. borrow some 
money to pay its bills pending a solution 
of its controversy with the O. D. T.... 
The House has passed the Hobbs bill. 
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CRUSADING FOR CHAOS: Speaking 
in Chicago recently, Judge Fletcher invited 
his audience to draw its own conclusions as 
to whether the current crusade of the 
Department of Justice against the regu- 
lated railroad industry in general, and its 
rate-making machinery in particvlar, is, 
under present circumstances, either patri- 
otic or intelligent. In his discourse, which 


“is set forth in this issue on page 345, the 


speaker developed the background of the 
anti-trust contingent’s campaign, and point- 
ed out how the Army, the Navy, the War 
Production Board, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission all have shared with 
Congress—and with the railroad industry 
—the responsibility of shaping procedures 
by which the carriers could function as an 
organized entity in creating the transporta- 
tion service required to meet the needs of 
war. The alternative to such organized 
effort is conflict and confusion—a vastly 
magnified recrudescence of the deplorable 
conditions that hampered the utilization of 
the railroads’ capacity in World War I. 
Whether or not the activities of the depart- 
ment were deliberately designed to bring 
about just that situation, their effect, if 
allowed by the courts to come to fruition, 
would appear to portend equally devastat- 
ing consequences, the best word for which 
is chaos. 
& 


BATTLING BENEFICIARIES: The 
neutrality -of the Railroad Retirement 
Board’s “neutral” chairman, challenged 
last week by the railroads’ counsel at the 
hearing before the House interstate com- 
merce committee, was again and very 
pointedly questioned this week, in the 
same forum, by the spokesman of the en- 
gineérs’ brotherhood. Not only were the 
railroads not kept informed about the 
“technical” work the chairman and his 
staff were engaged in—even though they 
pay the major part of the expenses thereof 
—but some of the potential beneficiaries 
of this endeavor, apparently, were kept 
equally in the dark about what sort of pro- 
posals were being drafted in camera to 
“liberalize” the railway employee social 
security statutes. .The engineers, as re- 
ported in this issue’s news pages, profess a 
liking for the collective bargaining process 
as a method of arriving at workable legis- 
lative amendments to bolster up the shaky 
solvency of the retirement system as now 
operated. 
e 

FIVE-YEAR PLAN: The Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Statis- 
tics figures that the railroads have been able, 
since 1941, by taking advantage of regula- 
tions permitting amortization on a 5-year 
basis of the cost of wartirne equipment pur- 
chases, to charge agains operating expenses 
some $326 million more than they could 
have charged off on the pre-war basis. 
There were additional charge-offs under 
the 5-year plan for road property facilities. 
After 1947, unless there are substantial addi- 
tional expenditures in this or later years 
to which the 5-year plan will apply, the 
charge-offs will drop to relatively small 
sums. The details appear in the news pages. 
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The war-caused shortage of tin forced 
many wire and cable manufacturers 
to search hurriedly for substitutes to 
replace the tin coating on conductors 
toprevent chemical reactions between 
the copper and rubber insvlation. 

In 1928, however, Okonite chem- 
ists, constantly discontent with run- 
of-the-mill practices, had developed 
and perfected Okoloy, a lead alloy 
coating that outlasts tin at least 2 to 1. 

The old practice of “tinning” thecop- 


LASTING PROTECTION: After electrolytic cleaning, 
all Okonite copper wire passes through the Okoloy 
bath where, under carefully controlled tempera- 
ture, the corrosion-resistant Okoloy coating is 
bonded to the conductor. 


per conductors by passage through a 
bath of molten metal gave inadequate 
protection and too often led to failure 
and premature deterioration of expen- 
sive cables. 

No war-forced substitute, Okoloy, 
for sixteen years, has been used to 
protect the copper conductors of 
all Okonite rubber insulated cables. 
When you specify any Okonite cable, 
Okoloy is just one of the “plus bene- 
fits” you obtain. 


PROVED IN THE FIELD SINCE 1928: Section of 
Okoloy-coated wire removed for examination in 
194] after 13 years of service along right-of-way 
of a major railroad system, where it was con- 
tinuously exposed to weather and to highly 
corrosive sulphur fumes. Note perfect condition 
of Okoloy coating and Okonite insulation. 
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THE OKONITE COMPANY, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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Has Railroad Credit Been Restored? 


Two highly-regarded observers of business and finan- 
cial conditions—the monthly Economic Bulletin of the 
National City Bank (N. Y.) and General Leonard P. 
Ayres, economist for the Cleveland Trust Company and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Lines—have recently drawn at- 
tention to the remarkable improvement in railroad credit 
(see Railway Age of January 27, page 244, and Febru- 
ary 10, page 312). General Ayres bases his analysis 
mainly on the ratio of the average price of second-grade 
railroad bonds to those of high-grade. When railroad 
credit is poor this ratio is low and, as credit improves, 
the ratio increases. General Ayres computes this ratio 
as 83-per cent in December, 1944, as compared to only 
31 per cent at the depth of the depression and 53 per 
cent as recently as 1938. 


Significance to Stockholders 


The City Bank’s Economic Bulletin analyzes the in- 
terest-yield of railroad bonds at varying market prices— 
judging the railroads’ credit rating to be in inverse ratio 
to the magnitude of the interest their bonds will yield. 
Thus, in 1932, high-grade bonds of the so-called “Aaa” 
rating could be purchased at a price to yield 6.75 per 
cent on the investment. The yield has recently been de- 
clining until it is only 2.86, while bonds rated somewhat 
less favorably as “Baa’’, which could have been pur- 
chased in 1932 to yield 14 per cent, now fetch prices 
which will bring the investor only 3.8 per cent. 

These observations are doubtless most encouraging 
to institutions and individuals who already have large 
sums committed in fixed-interest obligations of the rail- 
roads. It would, however, be easy to exaggerate their 
significance to the actual owners of the railroads, i.e., 
the stockholders, and to the public interest in continued 
substantial private investment in the railroads, needed 
to assure adequate and efficient transportation service— 
and to more than 2,000,000 people who depend upon the 
railroads and the purchases made by the railways as a 
source of remunerative employment. 

As a practical matter, the railroads cannot depend 
upon bond financing as a source of funds for the im- 
provements which they will need to make to improve 
the economy and quality of their service in a degree 
commensurate with “the state of the art.” Bitter ex- 
perience has taught them the unwisdom of again in- 
creasing the ratio of bonds to stocks in their total capi- 
talization ; and, besides, in the opinion of the railroad 
committee of the Investment Bankers Association, the 
improvement in railroad credit would quickly be re- 
versed if the railroads should cease to use their earnings 
to reduce their indebtedness and, instead, should at- 
tempt again to increase their burden of debt in connec- 
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tion with the financing of improvements (see Railway 
Age, January 6, page 83). 

Both General Ayres and the City Bank’s Bulletin 
mention the continued depression in the prices of rail- 
way stocks—and stock prices, rather than those of exist- 
ing or refunding bond issues, are the real test of the 
railroads’ ability to lay their hands on funds for a sub- 
stantial and continuing program of improvement. With- 
out the opportunity for equity financing, improvements 
cannot be made in large and continuing volume; and 
without such improvements neither railroad service nor 
the employment opportunities on the railroads can attain 
a standard commensurate with the “inherent advan- 
tages” of railroad transportation. And if the railroads 
fail to attain a degree of utilization in keeping with their 
“inherent” economy, the national well-being will suffer, 
along with that of those persons whose lives and savings 
are identified with the railroad industry. 

Railroad stock prices persist at depression levels (1) 
because dividends upon them have not been resumed in 
reasonable ratio to current earnings, (2) because of the 
policy of the I. C. C. to obliterate in reorganizations all 
“old company” equities, and (3) because these stocks 
will have to bear the brunt of the competition of coming 
socialized competition of unpredictable magnitude (a 


Railroad Stocks Still Priced 100 Points 

Lower Than Industrials and Less Than in 

"33, When Gross Was 33 Per Cent, Net 43 
Per Cent Less Than at Present 
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theme cogently advanced in recent addresses by Presi- 
dents Metzman of the New York Central, and Gurley 
of the Santa Fe, reported in our issues of December 23, 
1944, and January 13). 

The improvement which has occurred in bond prices 
is a necessary preliminary to the restoration of stock 
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prices to a point where the railways may once again lode 
forward to becoming a flourishing private enterprise— 
to the benefit alike of customers, employees and owners. 
But that happy situation hasn’t yet been attained; it 
isn’t even in sight. 


Injustices to the 


Electric Power Industry 


Private enterprise and its attendant political free- 
dom will not endure in this country if people associ- 
ated with each branch of industry defend only their 
immediate interests against socialistic attack; and do 
nothing or even join with the socialists when some 
sector of enterprise other than their own is being de- 
voured. For this reason, not only ethical principles 
but far-sighted self-interest demand of railroad people 
that they give understanding attention to the political 
persecution being visited upon the privately-owned 
electric utilities. 

A small part of this industry was preyed upon by 
financial gangsters some years ago, a fact which has been 
distorted by politicians in a largely-successful effort 
to give the whole industry a reputation for piracy. 
Actually, the financial scandals touched only a segment 
of the industry and, anyhow, since rates are based 
on physical valuations and not on capitalization, the 
buccaneers’ activities took no money out of the pockets 
of the industry’s customers, but only from those of its 
owners—a class of people for whose welfare the anti- 
utilities demagogues are wholly unconcerned. 

By the device of imputing to the whole utilities in- 
dustry the sins assignable only to a part of it; by hold- 
ing the present generation of utilities owners and 
managers culpable for the misdeeds of their predeces- 
sors; and .by inducing people who have not been vic- 
timized by these malefactions to believe that they have 
been, the scheming socialistic politicians have been 
able to give a mighty impetus to the development of 
government-owned electric power. As always with 
government ventures in competition with private enter- 
prise, the politicians have seen to it that the cards are 
stacked in favor of the socialist rival, through tax 
exemptions and other such arbitrary advantages, so 
that the customers of government-owned utilities do 
not have to pay rates to cover all the costs that a 
privately-owned power company would have to collect 
in its charges. 

Government-produced power has thus been made to 
appear as a bargain, and, as a consequence, the demand 
by consumers has increased for the~extension of a 
form of ownership in the industry which is cancerous 
to self-supporting capitalistic enterprise. The result 
has been that, from 1930 to 1941, the percentage of 
government-produced power to total output rose from 
5 per cent to 15 per cent, with promises of more to 
come. This development is not opposed by a large part of 
the manufacturing industry and other users of power, 
but is favored, because, while it is coercive and social- 
istic, the owners of utility property appear to the 
thoughtless to be the only losers; and most large buyers 
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_ment”, represents, “progress.” 


off power! dé nét! oppose such mayhem of private in- 
dustry when they derive a tangible benefit from it. 
We make these observations regarding the utilities 


‘Jest railroad people thoughtlessly take satisfaction in 


the traffic the carriers may get from government- 
financed dams and other socialistic power installations ; 
or be induced to believe that such coercive “invest- 
Because these govern- 
ment’ ventures enjoy ‘political favors not available to 
privately-owned rivals and because they employ de- 
ceptive bookkeeping, they inevitably grow at a rate not 
justified by their comparative economic merit—and at 
the expense of other outlays which would give the 
public a larger return in proportion to cost. A nation 
does not promote its economic welfare by indulging 
in uneconomic behavior, and a railroad man who is 
patriotic and intelligent will oppose socialized power 
just as earnestly as he opposes socialized transporta- 
tion, and for the same reasons. 

If railroad people will take an enlightened and 
perspicuous view of the plight of the power industry, 
it is not unlikely that those interested in the electrical 
industry might show to a greater degree than hereto- 
fore a reciprocal opposition to the same character of 
socialist assault on the railroads, in the form of toll- 
free waterways and aids from general taxation to other 
forms of transportation. Competition by the public 
treasury is not the enemy alone of the particular in- 
dustry which is being attacked at the moment, but of 
all private enterprise—as even the manufacturers, in- 
cluding automotive manufacturers, will eventually find 
out by experience if they persist in refusing to learn it 
by precept and forethought. 


Aiding Russian Railways 

Although railway procurement officers in this coun- 
try have been beset by many complications in furnishing 
the materials and equipment necessary to maintaining 
efficient railway operation in war-time, their problems 
have been relatively free from the destructive influence 
of war. They have often been forced to apply the old 
adage: “Patch it up, make it do and wear it out,” but 
they have not had to contend with the wanton plant 
destruction that has impeded railway operation in the 
countries that have been ravaged by war. 

Consider the really complicated problems that have 
confronted railway operating and procurement officers 
of the Soviet armies in their triumphant drive from 
Stalingrad to Berlin. After the Nazis were defeated 
and turned back at Stalingrad in November, 1942, and 
during the months of their 1,400-mile retreat to Ger- 
many, they carried out a systematic program of destruc- 
tion to slow the pace of the victorious Soviet armies. 
The Nazis demolished bridges, classification yards, ter- 
minal layouts and great quantities of railway equipment. 

Because production for the replacement of equipment, 
materials, and supplies by the factories and mills of the 
Soviet Union was insufficient, a considerable proportion 
was supplied by the United States under lend-lease. In 
addition to the millions of tons of American-made am- 
munition and equipment that have played such an im- 
portant part in the Soviet march into Silesia, East 
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Prussia, Poland and other areas on the Eastern front, 
a recent statement by our Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration reveals the quantities of railway materials and 
equipment that were used in bolstering vital Soviet 
transportation. 

Although the statement emphasizes that our lend- 
lease supplies have been small compared to the total 
needs of the Soviet Union, nevertheless, the United 
States has supplemented to an important degree Soviet 
production and resources, Our shipments included loco- 
motives, freight cars, rail and many other vital supplies 
so essential to extended Soviet supply lines. In Jan- 
uary, 1944, the F. E. A. launched a program to supply 
railroad equipment for the drive against the fleeing 
Nazis. Through November, [944, there have been sup- 
plied under the lend-lease program 1,045 locomotives, 
7,164 flat cars, 1,000 dump cars and 100 tank cars. 
Movement of this equipment reached its peak last No- 
vember when 1,367 flat cars were shipped. 

Furnishing replacement rail has been a major task of 
lend-lease. Of the 2,120,000 tons of steel that had been 
shipped to the Soviet Union by the end of last Novem- 
ber, 478,000 tons consisted of steel rails and 110,000 
tons comprised wheels and axles. 

Of outstanding benefit to the Soviet Union “in re- 
building and re-equipping her war industries through- 
out areas devastated by Nazi armies, have been 60 
American power trains. These comprise nine 5,000- 
kilowatt trains, 26 trains of the 3,000-kilowatt type and 
25 trains of 1,000 kilowatts, all of which had been 
shipped by the end of November. Comprising complete 
steam generating units mounted on flat cars, these 
power trains can be moved from city to city or industry 
to industry as they are needed. The first group of the 
power trains was assigned to the Donets Basin, where 
the trains won the immediate praise of Soviet engineers. 
Soviet officials on many occasions have expressed their 


The Need: A Courteous Countenance Which Isn’t a Come-on 


appreciation for U. S. lend-lease aid that has played 
such an important part in rejuvenating Soviet railway 
transportation in war-torn areas. 


Roadbed Stabilization 


A number of railroads are now engaged in a phase of 
roadbed stabilization—grading and resloping the right 
of way, all the way back to the right-of-way fence if 
necessary, to restore or strengthen track embankments, 
to flatten or bench constantly eroding cut slopes, to 
eliminate water-holding borrow pits and pockets, to pro- 
vide adequate ditches, and, to the extent possible, to in- 
sure general drainage away from the track, rather than 
toward it. This is a class of work that might well have 
been undertaken long ago, and no doubt would have 
been if suitable equipment had been available to make 
it practicable. 

Witnessing such heavy earth-moving operations, some 
railway officers, less informed in roadway matters than 
they might be, have been known to raise their eyebrows 
—have even spoken of such work as “parkwaying” the 
railroad. Others, uninformed, both on and off the rail- 
roads, may well have raised questions also. -The :con- 
siderations which justify this work ought to be more 
generally known. 

It is true that the grading has had the inevitable effect 
of improving the appearance of the right-of-way, but 
this is the least sought of the many advantages to be 
gained, not that it is an unworthy objective in all cir* 
cumstances. The primary aims are—to restore weathered 
and weakened embankments to enable them to withstand 
the pounding of present-day traffic; to eliminate the 
constant ditch cleaning and the sloughing off or scaling 
of cut slopes ; and to reshape the contour of the right-of- 
way so that water, the Number One enemy of the track 
structure, will drain away 
from the roadbed and not, as 
is so often the case, toward 
it. These advantages, in 











themselves, will usually 
more than justify the cost 
of the work involved, but 
there are other important 
benefits. 

One of these is the re- 
duced man-hours and cost of 
general track maintenance 
resulting from a dryer, more 
stable roadbed. Another is 
the fact that graded rights 
of way permit the use of 
power mowers in controlling 
objectionable weed growth, 
with large savings in costs 
and man-hours of labor com- 
pared with those of doing 
the same work by hand 
methods. Still another is the 
elimination of abrupt pock- 
ets for the accumulation of 








“Wipe Off That Smile, Hoskins!” 
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drifting snow, an important 
consideration in northern 
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climates, and which on some roads has already per- 
mitted the removal of many miles of snow fences, while 
at the same time reducing the need for snow plow oper- 
ation. Still another advantage in this right-of-way work 
is to be found in the improved vision that can be af- 
forded at many otherwise hazardous grade crossings. 

Some roads are also taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to widen embankments sufficiently on one side to 
permit the operation of company-owned trucks to carry 
men and materials close to the track at any point, while 
at the same time affording a shoulder for the free move- 
ment of off-track roadway machines, entirely independ- 
ent of traffic. 

Engineering and maintenance officers are aware of 
all of these advantages in the interest of more easily 
and economically maintained track structure. But if 
they do not make their managements and other inter- 
ested parties equally conscious of these advantages, they 
should not be surprised if they cannot get enough sup- 
port for their proposed programs of work ; and they will 
have nobody to blame but themselves for the continued 
handicaps under which they will have to operate. 


Lake-Rail Handling 


During the first World War it was routine for lake 
vessels to be held two to three days at the lower lake 
ports awaiting railway cars into which to transfer their 
cargoes of ore. In this war, and going all the way back 
to the beginning of the 1939 shipping season, only one 
vessel has been delayed awaiting railway cars. This per- 
formance is rendered more remarkable by the fact that 
during the first World War the peak movement of ore 
in any one year was 65 million tons, whereas, in the 
current war, nearly 95 million tons were handled in the 
peak year 1943. 

The handling of lake-rail coal shows a similar history. 
In the first World War the maximum handled in any 
one shipping season was just over 28 million tons. Over 
51 million tons of this commodity were handled in 1941. 
Despite the limitations imposed on lake coal shipments 
by O. D. T. orders 9 and 9-A, 49 million tons were 
handled in the 1942 shipping season and 47 million tons 
in 1943. In the 1944 season, with the-demand for ore 
somewhat reduced and the restrictions removed, nearly 
56 million tons of coal were handled. 

The reasons for this improvement are obvious when 
the operating facts are considered. First, the modern 
loading and unloading facilities constructed at the ports 
by the railways permitted record-breaking tonnages to 
be handled. Second, the control of car movement was 
much improved. In 1942 the average detention of cars 
at lake ports was 4.28 days. This was reduced to 3.58 
in 1943 and to 3.31 in 1944. Since more than 900,000 
cars of coal are handled at Lake Erie ports each season, 
what this meant was that in 1944 about 3,500 car-days 
were saved every day of the shipping season at the lower 
lake ports alone. 

The principal commodities handled on the lakes are 
ore, coal, grain and limestone. The 1944 grain tonnage 
was in excess of 500 million bushels, while the limestone 
traffic amounted to about 17 million tons. In 1943, 
because of the late start of the season and other factors, 
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there was always plenty of freight for any vessel arriving 
at the head of the lakes. Last year, because of the early 
start of the shipping season and the reduced demand for 
ore, this condition did not prevail. However, because 
of the cooperation of shippers and the efficient and 
dependable rail transportation, it was possible so to 
schedule boats that their average detention was less than 
in any year during the present war. 

Lake-rail freight, as indicated by the tonnage figures 
quoted, is a highly important factor in the nation’s war- 
time transportation. By smooth and efficient operation, 
the railways serving the lake ports have been able, 
despite increased traffic, to supply as much transporta- 
tion as was necessary at all times so that the only limit- 
ing factor has been the capacity of the boats. 


The Wonderful Freight Car 


Close observation of passing freight trains or a trip 
through a classification yard these days brings to mind 
the well-known poem of Oliver Wendell Holmes, “The 
Deacon’s Masterpiece,” better known as “The Won- 
derful One-Hoss Shay.” Certainly there is “A general 
flavor of mild decay” about many of the cars which are 
to be seen in service today. 

According to official reports only about three per 
cent of the freight-car inventory is currently awaiting 
repairs and these are not the cars which one sees. 
Certainly many more than three per cent of the present 
freight-car ownership belong in the awaiting-repair 
classification. How much longer it will be felt neces- 
sary to maintain the bad-order ratio at its current low 
figure is not now evident. War-traffic demands do come 
first and may entirely justify the maintenance in service 
now of cars that in normal times would be shopped 
for heavy repairs. However, the failure to replace 
wear-and-tear depreciation with new construction or 
proper rebuilding is having an ever-more-marked effect 
on the supply of cars which are available for many types 
of lading. This effect has been especially noticeable 
in the almost continuous shortage of box cars for loads 
which require that a car be in first-class condition. 

The low bad-order figure misleads by indicating that 
the balance of the car inventory is serviceable in the 
various degrees required’ by traffic demands. On a 
number of occasions, car-department officers, after hav- 
ing answered a question concerning their bad-order 
standing by quoting the reported figure, have replied to 
an inquiry about how many of their cars should be 
shopped out for repairs by naming a figure 50 to 100 
per cent higher. The bad-order figure is accurate but 
the system of rating cars has changed. Safety has not 
yet been involved but the lowering of standards must 
be watched to see that it does not become involved. 

On the other hand, we are learning that, with ade- 
quate running repairs and the proper assignment of 
cars to services for which they are suited, considerably 
more revenue mileage can be obtained from equipment 
between shoppings than was formerly realized. This is 
valuable information but its accumulation should stop 
short of the point which the poet described when he said, 

“It went to pieces all at once,— 


All at once and nothing first, 
Just as bubbles do when they burst.” 
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A Geared Steam-Turbine Locomotive 


Pennsylvania, Westinghouse and Baldwin collaborate 


in developing a 6,900-hp. locomotive with conven- 


tional boiler and four rod-connected driving axles 


HE pioneering direct-drive steam 
turbine locomotive, now on main 
line trials by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
for long-distance high-speed passenger 
and freight service, offers several inher- 
ent advantages to the industry. Com- 
pared to the two-cylinder reciprocating 
locomotive, the geared turbine drive pro- 
vides: 20% more power from a given 
boiler; smaller driving wheels and lower 
center of gravity; uniform torque with- 
out reciprocating parts, dynamic aug- 
ment, and unbalanced forces. The power 
unit making possible these advantages 
for the first direct-connected steam-tur- 
bine locomotive in this country is the 
result of new and significant engineering 
advances. For example: (1) the power 
unit is a completely self-contained as- 
sembly; (2) 9 3-point support avoids 
transmitting frame distortion to the gear 
case; (3) a single small lever controls 
both speed and direction of the locomo- 
tive; (4) hardened and ground double 
helical gearing is used commercially for 
the first time; and (5) tooth loading of 
the high-speed pinion is practically 
double that ordinarily used. 
The reciprocating steam locomotive 
with Stevenson valve gear was intro- 
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duced over a hundred years ago. Al- 
though it has been vastly improved in 
detail, its essential elements—fire-tube 
boiler,.cylinders, valve mechanism, and 
linkages, and driving rods—have suf- 
fered no fundamental change. Not that 
many innovations have not been tried. 
Locomotives have been built with water- 
tube boilers, compound engines, and pop- 
pet valves. While some of them have 
been successful (and have been adopted), 
those that departed radically from the 
simple steam engine have not been 
adopted, either because they did not 
prove economical or because of mechan- 
ical inadequacy. 

In 1937, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
became interested in the possibility of 
improving the performance of its stand- 
ard passenger locomotive by replacing 
the single expansion reciprocating en- 
gines with a geared turbine. After two 
years of study, Westinghouse and Penn- 
sylvania engineers were convinced that 
the performance could be greatly im- 
proved, and that a good mechanical de- 
sign would result. However, the cost of 
making modifications to existing loco- 
motives would be almost as much as the 


cost of a complete new engine. There- 
fore, a larger, new high-speed locomo- 
tive was studied. Engineers of the Penn- 
sylvania-Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
and Westinghouse completed the designs 
and late in 1941 proceeded with the con- 
struction of a 6,900 shaft horsepower 
locomotive for high-speed freight or pas- 
senger service. This rating was con- 
sidered the greatest practicable for rigid 
frame four driving-axle unit. Some ma- 
terial was on hand before our entry in 
the war, but construction was stopped 
and the design changed to utilize non- 
critical materials. This required a change 
in wheel arrangement from the 4-8-4 to 
the 6-8-6 type. Manufacture on a lim- 
ited scale was again started in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1943, and the locomotive 
delivered by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works to the Pennsylvania in Septem- 
ber, 1944. 


Geared-Turbine Drive 


The Pennsylvania class, S-2 (6-8-6 
wheel arrangement) is a geared turbine 
non-condensing steam locomotive. It has 
a conventional type fire-tube boiler ca- 
pable of supplying 95,000 lb. of steam 
per hour at 310 Ib. per sq. in. gauge 
boiler pressure or 285 lb. per sq. in. 
gauge, and 750 deg. F. total tempera- 
ture to the turbine nozzles. With this 
steameflow, the turbine unit develops 
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Overhung on an Extension of the Reverse-Gear Pinion Shaft—The Reversing 


Turbine Consists of a Single Curtiss Stage of 1,500-Hp. Capacity 





The Transmission Unit with the Cover Removed and the Turbines in Place 


6,550 hp. at the rail at 70 miles per 
hour; less at other speeds as shown in 
the horsepower curve, in which both 
horsepower and tractive force at the rail 
for a conventional reciprocating engine 
and a turbine engine have been plotted 
against miles per hour. 

The propulsion unit and controls in- 
clude a forward turbine, a double-reduc- 
tion gear for each of the two middle 
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driving axles, flexible cup-drive elements 
between the final drive gears and the 
two middle driving axles, a reverse tur- 
bine and gear unit clutched to the single 
high-speed pinion, a pneumatic steam- 
admission control with overspeed and 
low-oil-pressure protection, and gil-sys- 
tem auxiliaries including a cooler, mag- 
netic and metal edge strainers, two tur- 
bine-driven pumps and control valves. 


Both turbines are supported from the 
gear case which, in turn, is supported 
from the main locomotive frame, mak- 
ing the power unit a complete assembly 
in itself. The gear case is supported 
from the locomotive frame at three points 
(two at one end of the case and one at 
the opposite end) in such a manner that 
distortion of the locomotive frame is not 
transmitted to the gear case. 


The Turbines 


The forward turbine is of the impulse 
type and consists of a Curtiss stage fol- 
lowed by five full admission Rateau 
stages. Although especially designed to 
meet the severe temperature and load 
changes found in railway practice, it is 
similar to the high-pressure units of 
cross-compound marine plants. At 100 
m.p.h. of the locomotive the turbine 
speed is approximately 9,000 r.p.m. It 
is connected to the high-speed pinion at 
the reverse-turbine side of the unit, a 
quill shaft extending through the pinion. 
Steam enters the turbine through four 
3-in. pipes, each pipe being connected 
to a nozzle group covering approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the peripheral 
area of the Curtiss stage blading. Each 
inlet pipe is connected to a throttle valve 
and steam header located at the top of 
the smokebox. There are four cam-op- 
erated valves for control of steam to the 
forward turbine, each valve controlling 
the flow, of. steam to one of the four 
inlet pipes. The cams are arranged to 
open the valves in sequence. Close reg- 
ulation of locomotive power and speed 
are obtained by opening each valve in 
small increments. 

The reverse turbine is a single Cur- 
tiss stage, overhung on an extension of 
the reverse-gear pinion shaft. Steam is 
admitted to nozzles in both the base and 
cover of the reverse turbine cylinder 
through a single inlet pipe, connected to 
the reverse throttle valve, also cam- 
operated, and located adjacent to the 
forward turbine valves. The maximum 
locomotive speed in reverse is 22 mi. per 
hr., at which speed the turbine develops 
1,500 hp. at approximately 8,300 r.p.m. 


Single Lever Control 


The maximum starting tractive force 
in reverse is 65,000 Ib., or 25 per cent 
adhesion. This is made- possible with 
the small reverse turbine and only a 
third of the steam flow of the forward 
turbine by the addition of the reverse 
gear which multiplies the torque of the 
reverse turbine by four at the high-speed 
pinion. 

Power in reverse is transmitted to the 
main-gear high-speed pinion through a 
hydraulically actuated positive engage- 
ment clutch. The forward turbine is 
solidly connected to the high-speed pin- 
ion, but the reverse turbine is enga 
with this pinion only during operation 
in reverse. Engagement or disengage- 
ment of the clutch when the locomotive 
is moving is prevented by a “zero speed” 
interlock in the pneumatic control cir- 
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The Slow-Speed Reversing Gear and 
Clutch Mounted in the Lower Half of 
the Overhung Gear Housing 


Main Elements of the Drive Are a 
Spider Which Is Pressed and Keyed to 
the Shaft, a Quill Which Houses the 
Axle with Approximately 14% In. Radial 
Clearance, and the Spring Cup Assem- 
blies, Eight of Which Are Mounted 


» Around the Inner Diameter of the Gear 


cuit. The reverse turbine, the reverse 
gear and the movable clutch half are 
shown in two of the illustrations. 

One lever at the right of the cab is 
used to control speed as well as direc- 


tion of the locomotive.” The complete 
motion of the lever is the same as that 
in shifting one’s private automobile from 
“low” gear to “intermediate.” The neu- 
tral position of the gear shift is the 
“off” position for the locomotive. Mov- 
ing into “intermediate” controls the 
steam flows to the forward turbine ; mov- 
ing into “low gear” engages. the clutch 
and controls the flow of steam to the re- 
verse turbine. The°control consists of 
a. forward pneudyne (an air-relay-con- 
trolled pneumatic cylinder) located on 
the engineman’s side of the locomotive, 
a reverse pneudyne on the fireman’s side 
of the locomotive, overspeed and low-oil- 
pressure-protection valves and a zero- 
speed interlock. The pneudynes, through 
a rack and pinion forward and a lever 
in reverse, rotate the throttle-valve cam 
shafts and thereby coritrol steam flow 
to the turbines. If either turbine over- 
speeds (110 m.p.h. forward, 25 m.p.h. in 
reverse) or if the lubricating oil pres- 
sure falls below 5 lb. per sq. in., the pro- 
tection valve operates to close either 
throttle by exhausting the control air to 
atmosphere. The control was supplied 
by the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 


pany. 
Unusual Gearing 


The main gear is a double-reduction 
unit designed to transmit power to the 
No. 2 and No. 3 driving axles from a 
single high-speed pinion. Transmission 
of equal torques to each of the driving 
wheels is assured by side rods connect- 
ing the four driving wheels on each side. 
The gear is of the nested type with two 
double helical high-speed gears, two low- 
speed spur pinions, two low-speed spur 
gears, and two cup-drive elements all 
housed in an enclosed fabricated steel 
gear case. The high-speed pinion and 
the second reduction gearing is hard- 
ened and ground. This is the first com- 


The Transmission Unit Mounted on the Two Directly Geared Axles 
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mercial application of hardened and 
ground double helical gearing. The tooth 
loading and contact hardness (450 Brin- 
nell) of the high-speed pinion are more 
than twice the values commonly used. 
The first reduction gears are hobbed 
from material also nearly twice the 
hardness commonly used. 


. New Grinding Method 


The development of a method of grind- 
ing double helical gearing with the ex- 
treme accuracy required is the first 
major advance in this type of gearing 
since the first gear was built by George 
Westinghouse in 1909. Grinding is ef- 
fected with a flat wheel in combination 
with a novel grinding rig designed and 
developed by the Westinghouse Steam 
Division... Although materials of this 
usual, hardness might operate satisfac- 
torily in an application cf this kind, an 
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additional factor of safety is introduced 
by the use of the harder, stronger gear- 
tooth material. Further development 
and use of this new grinding technique 
may make possible real savings in the 
weight and space of double helical gear- 
ing for many high-speed high-power 
turbine drives. 


Split Gear Case 


Bearings for the high-speed pinion 
and the high-speed gears are tin base, 
babbitt lined. Clearances greater than 
usual are required for the high-speed 
pinion bearings because of their high 
rubbing velocity. The high-speed gear 
bearings are novel in that they rotate 
with the pinion and gear, being fitted 
into the hollow-bored low-speed pinions 
on which the first reduction gear wheels 
are shrunk. The bearings rotate upon 
trunnions which center the second re- 
duction pinions. The low-speed gear 
bearings are of the anti-friction-type du- 
plicate of those furnished as quill bear- 
ings for electric locomotives. 

The gear case is split into four pieces. 
The center section is the principal struc- 
tural member to which both the forward 
turbine and the reverse turbine and gear 
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of a 6,900-Hp. Geared Turbine Steam Locomotive 


assembly are bolted. The upper section 
forms a cover for the high-speed gear- 
ing and contributes to the crosswise stiff- 
ness of the case. The two lower sections, 
removable to permit dropping the axles, 
are lubricating-oil sumps as well as en- 
closures for the low-speed gearing and 
the cup-drive assemblies. 


Cup-Drive Used 


Since the complete propulsion unit is 
supported from the spring-borne loco- 
motive frame, the second and third driv- 
ing axles must be permitted to move up 
and down with respect to the low-speed 
gears which surround them as the loco- 
motive moves over the rails. This ver- 
tical motion of each driven axle must 
take place while it is turned by its gear. 
The cup drive which permits this motion 
is really a misalignment coupling be- 
tween the low-speed gear and the loco- 
motive axle. This development is used 
on most main-line electric locomotives, 
and while the Class S-2 cup drive is the 


same in principle as the drives, used on- 


electric locomotives, it bears little resem- 
blance physically. 

On electric locomotives, the traction 
motors occupy.almost the entire space 
between the wheels, the main locomotive 
frames and journal bearings being out- 
side the wheels. The cup-drivé assem- 
blies are usually mounted in the plane 
of the driving wheels. On steam-turbine 


Steam Turbine and Diesel Electric 
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locomotives with side rods it is necessary 
that the locomotive main frame and the 
cup drive be between the wheels. 

The Class S-2 cup drives occupy the 
centers of the low-speed gears and are 
on the longitudinal centerline of the lo- 
comotive. They are compact assemblies, 
as is shown by the photograph taken 
with the enclosing cover removed. The 
“quill” becomes two short seats on the 

(Continued on page 349) 
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Let’s Make Transport Pay Its Own Way 


Railroaders have the duty to arouse Americans’ self-interest in 
continuance of good railway service — which can come under 
private enterprise, only if all transport is made as dependent 
as the railroads are on cash from customers instead of taxes 


HERE are millions of men and 

women who have in America’s rail- 
roads a stake of which they are only 
partially aware. What they think and 
do has a profound influence on the 
railroads. We get an idea that it would 
be good for the country and for the 
railroads if certain things were done, 
but we have to convince other people if 
we are to get anywhere. Our every task 
has these two aspects: What have we 
done? How well have we told others 
about it? 

In this war we have done a good job. 
That job was not done in a day. We 
did some post-war planning, beginning 
25 years ago. We studied the mistakes 
of World War I and figured how we 
could avoid them: Our country can be 
thankful for our mutual friend, Mike 
Gormley, whose lectures at the Army 
War College aided in developing the 
Transportation Corps and its record of 
distinguished service. 

Hard work, efficient work and co- 
operation have made success in our war 
job possible. Right now, during this 
winter, we are probably in the midst of 
the hardest part of our war job—we hope 
we will be “over the hump” soon. But 
our properties will be maintained to 
stand the load and all railroad men are 
going to do their part. With the con- 
tinued splendid co-operation of the gov- 
ernment and the shippers, we can keep 
it up to the end. 


Informed Public Opinion 


World War I taught American rail- 
roads a lesson from which the whole 
nation is benefiting today. Following 
the return of the roads to private man- 
agement, capital expenditures averaged 
five-sixths of a billion dollars annually 
for many years. As a result of this 
“pre-war planning” the railroads had 
adequate facilities—and though able to 
obtain only comparatively small plant 
additions after 1940—the railroads of 
America were ready to fight and win 
the critical battle of transportation. 

We can be glad that people know the 
story of railroad war-time perform- 
ance. A recent public opinion survey 
shows the people almost unanimous— 
94 per cent of them—in giving the rail- 
roads credit for having done a good job 
during the war. In 1941, 50 per cent of 
the people said the government should 
take over the railroads in the event of 
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This article is a condensation of an address pre- 


sented on April 5 to the Western Railway Club, 
Chicago, 
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war. Now, only 15 per cent favor gov- 
ernment taking over the railroads for 
the duration of the war. 

A war job well done, and informed 
public opinion about it, won good will 
for the railroads. Why not apply the 
same success formula to the problems we 
shall face tomorrow? Returning to the 
ways of peace, we shall have stiff com- 
petition. To meet it, to provide railroad 
transportation based on post-war stand- 
ards, not pre-war standards, our rail- 
way plants will need a lot of improve- 
ment. Not so much just repairs. What 
we need most is modernization—to take 
advantage of all the new things we have 
learned during the war years, and some 
of the things we learned before but did 
not have money to pay for. 


Will Improvements Materialize? 


We shall need a lot of capital funds. 
Capital funds are the life blood of enter- 
prise. They are the wherewithal to buy 
the tools of production. The building of 
the tools provides jobs, and the use of 
the tools provides more jobs. Here is a 
story to tell the American people. The 
people look upon jobs as America’s No. 
1 post-war problem, Here are real jobs, 
in the railroad and railroad supply in- 
dustries—the kind of jobs that continue 
and grow, because they are truly pro- 
ductive. The railroad improvement pro- 
gram, dropped into the post-war indus- 
trial pool, would spread employment and 
prosperity in ever-widening circles. This 
is just the opposite of “boon-doggling,” 
and the opposite of unnecessary public 
works, 

There is no sound reason why there 
should not be a great railroad improve- 
ment program after this war. But there 
is a big question. The question is, will 
government policies permit this im- 
provement program to materialize? 

Will our public policies, as laid down 
by federal, state and municipal govern- 
ments, encourage the flow of private 
capital funds into railroads, or will they 
discourage that flow and dry it up? 

This big question can be likened to 
dark clouds on the horizon. There are 
several of these clouds. One of them, 
perhaps the biggest one, is the threat 
of uneconomic handling of government 
investments in competing transportation 
facilities. 


Government—federal, state and muni- 
cipal—has poured huge sums of capital 
out of the public treasury into transpor- 
tation improvements that compete with 
railroads. In the last 20 years or so, 
more money was spent on fixed trans- 
portation plant other than railroads than 
had been spent on the whole railway 
plant in the United States in more than 
a century. By far the greater part of 
the money spent on these newer ways 
of transportation came from taxes, 
whereas 98 per cent of the money in- 
vested in railroads was the private funds 
of private investors. And let us not for- 
get that 75 per cent of the war-time 
transport load, if we exclude local cart- 
age, has been carried by the railroads— 
by facilities built with private capital. 

Public transportation facilities are 
necessary, but the commercial operators 
who use these public facilities in many 
instances do not pay their way. That is, 
they do not pay enough to maintain 
their share of the facility and amortize 
its cost, although the facility is just as 
much a part of their business as track is 
part of the railway business. The rail- 
roads, on the other hand, own and main- 
tain their tracks and terminals. They 
pay heavy taxes on them—in Chicago 
alone the yearly railroad tax bill is 
close to $9 millions. 

Our country’s interest will be served 
by policies that give the investors in 
transportation facilities a chance to earn 
a modest profit and get their money 
back—whether they are investing pri- 
vate funds, or paying taxes which be- 
come government investments. If our 
government-owned transport plant—our 
superhighways, our waterways and our 
airports—were made really self-support- 
ing, these developments could occur free 
from appropriations and from politics. 
Greater use of these facilities would 
automatically increase the financial re- 
turns—and provide a base upon which 
to finance additions and improvements. 


Equality of Opportunity 


Private transportation costs money 
and government transportation also costs 
money—in either case it is the Ameri- 
can citizen who pays. A policy of self- 
supporting transportation protects the 
American citizen against the loss of his 
private investment in private transpor- 
tation and against the wasteful loss of 
his tax dollars invested in public trans- 
portation. Under such a policy, private 
investment in the railways can live 
alongside of government investment in 
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other forms of competitive frapsporta- 
tion. 

The railroad industry does ‘not desire 
public grants or subsidies. We much 
prefer free enterprise in all business ac- 
tivity. But unless we, are. given, equality 
of opportunity with our competitors, 
under a policy of self-supporting ‘trans- 
portation, I do not know how long the 
railways can get along without public 


aid, and still provide the service the: 


nation needs in peace and maintain a 
plant immediately available in case of 
war. Public grants for railway improve- 
ments, tax exemptions on railway prop- 
erty, or other similar measures, may be 
forced. by circumstances, if sound poli- 
cies are not adopted. It is certainly 
much simpler, and more equitable, to 
put public investments in all transporta- 
tion on a self-supporting basis. 

On the question of government capi- 
tal in transportation—transportation: of 
all kinds—the public opinion survey I 
have mentioned gives us railroad men 
something to think about. The people 
have not been given enough facts. There 
is a widespread impression that rail- 
roads have received more government 
help than other carriers. The public 
does not have a clear enough picture of 
how transportation facilities are fi- 
nanced and who pays for them. The 
public believes in fair competition in 
transportation, but a majority of the 
people erroneously think that we already 
have fair competition—that all the com- 
peting forms of transportation have been 
treated fairly. 


Unsound Taxation Policies 


What should we railroad men do 
about this? Let us take a leaf from our 
war-time experience. By word as well 
as deed, we have impressed upon the 
American public the fact that railroads 
fight best under private management— 
under government co-operation, rather 
than government operation. Let us sim- 
ilarly convince Mr. and Mrs. America 
that they will get the kind of railroad 
transportation they want, and protect 
their tax and investment dollars, by en- 
couraging the policy of self-supporting 
transportation. For only under such a 
policy will new capital be ready to build 
the finer trains of tomorrow. And only 
under such a policy will the railroad 
investments that underlie so many sav- 
ings accounts and insurance policies 
continue to yield an adequate return. 

How many people have you convinced 
that a policy of self-supporting trans- 
portation ts in the public interest ? 

Again looking at the horizon, we see 
another dark cloud—unsound taxation 
policies. We shall have sound taxation 
policies when we educate the American 
people about the fundamentals of taxa- 
tion. Sensible tax laws will help people 
because they will make it easier for 
business to provide jobs. How many 
people have learned about taxes from 
you ? 

There is a cloud on the horizon in the 
form of land-grant rates on military 
traffic carried for the government. Last 
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March, Mr.weffers told you about land 


grayts.. We know:that the lands granted { 
to the railroads by the governinent had ° 


a value, when granted, of about $125 
millions. We know that up to the end 
of 1944, Jand grant deductions.on gov- 
ernment traffic totaled $1,121,000,000. 
The’ railroads have paid back the’ value 
of, the government .land grants. nine 
times over. Currently they are paying 
once again every ‘five months. And that 
means an indirect charge on millions of 
shippers, millions of travelers, millions 
of railroad investors, savers and insur- 
ance policyholders. 

Looking at our opinion survey, we 
find that only about half the American 
people have ever heard of land grants. 
Only about one-fifth of the people think 
the railroads have made any repayment; 
one-eighth say the railroads have not re- 
paid the government. Have you made 
use of your opportunities to tell your 
friends about land grants? 


Problem Within a Problem 


Every problem we have in the rail- 
road industry is really two problems. 
First, the problem itself; and, second, 
the job of telling the American people, 
with honest facts and straight reasoning, 
about it. Our policies deserve to suc- 
ceed, only if and to the extent that they 
serve the nation’s best interest. This is 
something to keep before us, when we 
are forming policies. Then, let us show 
the American people that our policies 
will serve their best interest. 

The best start is the point of common 
interest with the man or group to whom 
you are talking. “The people” to whom 
we refer are not just an unorganized 
mass. The great railroad industry rep- 
resents many different things to many 
different people. Here are a few of 
them. 

The railroads are of direct interest to 
investors and savers. Stockholders of 
Class I Railroads number 872,000. Of 
the funded debt of the American rail- 
roads, well over one-half is held by in- 
stitutions—insurance companies, banks, 
educational institutions and foundations, 
who hold their securities for the benefit 
of others. Life insurance companies, for 
example, hold their railway securities— 
$234 billions of them—for the benefit of 
the people whose lives are protected by 
policies of insurance. There are 159 mil- 
lion life insurance policies in force in 
this country today—on the average, 
more than one policy for every man, 
woman and child. 

The railroads are of interest to the 
taxpayer, for, as taxpayers, the rail- 
roads. contribute heavily to the support 
of government—federal, state and muni- 
cipal. In Chicago, in Cook County, and 
in the whole State of Illinois, the rail- 
roads pay about 5 per cent of all the 
property and franchise taxes collected. 
And no intelligent taxpayer wants to see 
such a sharer of his burdens killed off 
by unsound policies. 

The railroads are purchasers’ on a 
huge scale of equipment, materials and 
supplies. They bought, in the year 1941, 





‘about $1% billions; worth; last year, 


1944, nearly $214 hillions worth. Their 
purchases include almost évery Kind” of 
article produced by American industry. 

The railroads provide jobs for labor. 
As ;employers, : railroads are now the 
source of livelihood for their 1,425,000 
employees. -:Approximately the same 
number in the equipment, materials and 
supplies industries are indirectly de- 
pendent upon: railroads for their em- 
ployment. Here are well over two mil- 
lion workers—and many more, among 
their families—who should be demand- 
ing sound transportation policies to pro- 
tect their livelihood. 





Labor’s Stake 


The railroads are of interest to ship- 
pers and travelers. The war has proved 
that, regardless of the development of 
other forms of transportation, the coun- 
try cannot get along without railroads. 
This is true during peacetimes, too. In- 
dustries can ship some of their products 
by highway, water or air, but none of 
those other agencies is willing to carry 
anything, anywhere, at any time. Our 
shippers and travelers will fight for 
sound transportation policies, once they 
have been shown that sound policies 
will serve the interest of the user of 
transportation in the long run. 

We railroad men have a big job cut 
out for us. Telling the people what they 
can do about railroad problems, and why 
it is to their interest to do it, is a part 
of our job. The keynote that fits into 
the American enterprise system is self- 
supporting transportation. 


Photo Courtesy, Sixth Army Group, France 
Radio Useful to M. R. S. 


When ground communication lines are out of 
order, because of bombing, enemy demolition or 
floods, radio is used to maintain railway supply 
lines. (Above) T/4 Willard A. Delaware, of 
Madison, Me., formerly employed by the Railway 
Express Agency, is operating the radio station 
for the 794th Military Police Battalion, in south- 
ern France. 
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The 


First Steel Bridge 
Recalled 


Outstanding five-span structure, 
1,570 ft. long, built by the Chicago 
and Alton in 1879 over the Mis- 
souri river’ at Glasgow, Mo., almost 
forgotten, as has been its steelmaker 


HE first steel bridge to be built in 
this or any other country was con- 
structed over the Missouri river at Glas- 
gow, Mo., by the Alton. As one of 
the pioneer WeStern railroads, it began 


® building its lines at a time when the 


waterways afforded the principal means 
of transportation, and when the settle- 
ments were largely along the rivers. 

The first segment of this road, from 
Springfield, Ill., to Alton, O., was char- 
tered in 1847, almost 100 years ago, and 
was completed in 1852. By October of 
the following year the road was ex- 
tended as far north as Normal, IIL, just 
north of Bloomington, Ill., and a year 
later as far north as Joliet, Ill., where a 
connection was made with the Chicago & 
Rock Island, thus giving it access to 
Chicago. There were no rails between 
Alton and St. Louis, Mo., at that time, 
but the Alton operated a packet boat be- 
tween those points, and by that means 
was the first to provide a service be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis for the 
handling of freight, passengers, and ex- 
press. 


Link in New Line to the West 


Somewhat later it was decided to ex- 
tend service westward in order to open 
the State of Missouri to further settle- 
ment, and the line from Roodhouse, IIL, 
as far west as Mexico, Mo., with a 





This article is derived from a x aa presented 
B before the Newcomen Society at 
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By H. B. VOORHEES 
Chief Executive Officer 
Alton Railroad 


branch to Cedar City, Mo., just across 
the river from Jefferson City, Mo., was 
completed in 1872. 

On April 10, 1877, a group of citizens 
held a meeting at St. Louis, Mo., to or- 
ganize a company to construct a rail- 
road from Mexico, Mo.—at that time 
the western terminus of the Alton—to 
Kansas City, Mo., a distance of approxi- 
mately 160 miles. The Kansas City, St. 
Louis & Chicago Railroad Company was 
organized and incorporated, and John J. 
Mitchell was elected president. Financ- 
ing was promptly arranged and, with 
equal promptness, the prospective rail- 
road was leased in perpetuity to the then 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Company, 
which agreed, among other things, to 
construct the railroad track, which was 
to be laid with steel rail; to construct 
the bridges, which were to be built of 
iron, including a long bridge over the 
Missouri river at Glasgow, Mo.; and to 
build the stations, and other necessary 
appurtenances. The early records show 
that the lease required that a suitable 
ferry should be operated over the Mis- 
souri river until such time as the con- 
struction of an iron bridge could be com- 
pleted, and, as a matter of fact, such a 
ferry service was inaugurated with the 


General View of the First Steel Bridge—Over the Missouri River at Glasgow, Mo. 








The First Steel Bridge, Under Construction in 1879 


boats J. C. McMullin and W. H. Christy, 
each having a capacity for handling six 
or seven cars and a locomotive. 

When it was decided to build the rail- 
road from Mexico to Kansas City, T. B. 
Blackstone, who was president of the 
Chicago & Alton from 1864 until 
1899, employed General Sooy Smith as 
chief engineer, to design and supervise 
the construction of the bridge across the 
Missouri river. General Smith was well 
qualified for such an assignment. He 
had worked his way through Ohio Uni- 
versity, at Athens, and was graduated 
with distinction in 1849. Immediately 
following graduation, he received an ap- 
pointment to West Point Military Acad- 
emy, graduating with the class of 1853. 
After graduation he promptly resigned 
from the Army and became connected 
with the engineering department of the 
Illinois Central. Subsequently, he taught 
school in Buffalo, N. Y., for a short time, 
but in 1854 he resumed the practice of 
civil engineering, forming a partnership 
under the name of Parkinson & Smith, 
which firm made the first survey for the 
International Bridge at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War 
he was mustered into the Army as a 
colonel, and was later advanced to the 
rank of brigadier general. Because of 
illness, however, he resigned from the 
Army in 1864, and again resumed his 
engineering practice, devoting much of 
his time to bridge construction and deep 
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foundation work, achieving consider- 
able fame as a result of his improved 
methods for sinking foundations, for the 
use of pneumatic caissons in bridge con- 
struction, and for his sponsorship of the 
use of steel in the construction of the 
Alton bridge over the Missouri river at 
Glasgow—all railroad bridges prior to 
that time having been built of iron. 
Building this bridge across the Missouri 
river was no small project for those 
days, contemplating, as it did, the con- 
struction of five 314-ft. Whipple truss 
spans, with 1,140 ft. of approach spans 
and 864 ft. of wooden trestle. 


Seek Metal Better Than Iron 


*-When the American Society of Civil 
Engineers convened in Chicago in 1872, 
one of the important subjects on its 
docket was the consideration of the dif- 
ficulties which attended iron bridge con- 
struction. Iron bridges at that time were 
having a hard struggle to compete with 
the best wooden bridges, because of the 
tendency of the metal to crystallize under 
heavy strain, especially when accom- 
panied by shock. Failures of well-de- 
signed iron bridges were not uncommon, 
bringing them into disrepute, and turn- 
ing the attention of bridge engineers of 
the day to the necessity for correcting 
their defects by the substitution of some 
other material which would be free from 
the weaknesses inherent in iron. 

At the A. S. C. E. meeting referred 
to, General Sooy Smith offered a reso- 
lution providing for the appointment of 
a committee, whose: duty it would be to 
secure from the United States govern- 
ment an appropriation for the building 
of a first-class testing machine—which 
was accomplished—and also to select a 
committee of Army, Navy and civilian 
engineers to make comprehensive tests 
to determine the quality of various met- 
als which might be used in the construc- 
tion of bridges. The resolution was 
carried, and General Smith was made 
chairman of the committee, the other 
members including General McClellan, 
General Bernard, Albert Fink and 
James B. Eads, of subsequent St. Louis 
bridge fame. 

Some time after the appointment of 
the committee, General Smith received 
a letter from A. T. Hay, who lived in 
Burlington, Ia. Mr. Hay wrote that for 
12 years he had been engaged in a 
quiet way in making tests of steel and 
iron, and that he had succeeded in mak- 
ing various new alloys of iron and steel 
which showed remarkable qualities. The 
letter was submitted to the members of 
the committee, and they were sufficiently 
interested to invite Mr. Hay to meet 
them in conference, in Chicago, which 
invitation was promptly accepted, and 
Mr. Hay brought with him some speci- 
mens of his new steel. General Smith 
reports that the board was so intensely 
interested that it spent from two o'clock 
one afternoon until bright daylight the 
next morning examining the specimens, 
and that his own curiosity was aroused 
to a white heat by Mr. Hay’s dis- 
coveries. 
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At this conference, Mr. Hay told the 
committee that for 12 years he had used 
what he described as an electric furnace 
for fusing ores, and that by means of the 
furnace he had formed compounds with 
each of the 14 metalloids in various pro- 
portions, and had carefully tested the 
results. General Smith was so much in- 
terested in Hay’s disclosures that he 
went to Burlington to see his apparatus, 
which consisted essentially of two con- 
centric cylinders of sheet iron, the inner 
cylinder of which was lined with fire- 
brick. The inner cylinder was not more 
than 2% ft. in diameter and was about 
four or five feet high. Between the 
inner and outer cylinders, Hay had 
coiled wires in positions which he had 
learned through experiment were correct 
for his purpose. In just what manner 
the current was used in aiding the fusion 
cf the ores, General Smith was never 
able to discovér, but, in any event, the 
process achieved results and Hay dem- 
onstrated the fact that he was able to 
produce a steel with tensile strength 
varying from 70,000 to 90,000 Ib. per 
sq. in., and with elastic limits between 
48,000 and 52,000 Ib. 

Following his visit to Burlington, and 
after further investigation and tests of 
the steel produced by Mr. Hay, General 
Smith recommended to Mr. Blackstone, 
president of the Chicago & Alton, that 
the Glasgow bridge be built of Hay steel, 
and received his approval. After this 
decision was reached and it become 
known to some of the best iron bridge 
builders in the country, they stood aghast 
at such an undertaking. For example, 
Mr. Pope of the Detroit Bridge Com- 
pany, said, “My God, Smith, you are not 
going to build a steel bridge, are you?” 
The answer was, “Certainly, why not.” 
Mr. Pope promptly responded by say- 
ing, “The first frosty morning that 
comes, it will go into the ‘drink’.” 

In view of this prophecy, Smith and 
Blackstone doubtless found some com- 
fort in an otherwise unfortunate acci- 
dent. During construction, one of the 
314-ft. steel spans fell, about six hours 
before its erection was completed, due to 
a failure of the falsework. The top 
chord was 102 ft. above the water, and 
about 160 tons of steel fell into the Mis- 
souri river, but while many of the mem- 


* * 


bers were bent and twisted into all sorts 
of shapes, none of them showed a 
fracture. 

Work on the foundations and piers of 
the new bridge was started in May, 
1878, and was completed in March, 1879, 
The more than 800 tons of Hay steel used 
in the bridge were made at the Carnegie 
Edgar Thompson Works, under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Hay. 

The bridge was designed to carry two 
65-ton engines, followed by a load of 
1820 Ib. per lin. ft., and performed its 
purpose faithfully, showing no signs of 
weakness during the 20 years it was in 
service. It was in good condition when 
replaced in 1899 by the present struc- 
ture, designed to carry a heavier loading. 


Steelmaker Forgotten 


Abram Tuston Hay was a descend- 
ant of a prominent Scottish family, and 
was born in Montgomery county, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1826. His family migrated 
to Franklin county, Ohio, in 1835, where 
the young man helped his father and 
brothers work their farm. Apparently 
he had a real thirgt for knowledge and 
education, and it is réported that “he 
studied by the light of a log fire in the 
family living room at the close of his 
day’s toil.” At the age of 20 he entered 
Central College, Ohio, and later taught 
school. He learned telegraphy, then in 
its infancy, and held several unimportant 
jobs. 

After he moved to Burlington 
about 1850 he engaged in the practice 
of law, but was compelled to abandon 
that profession by reason of failing 
health, and thereafter devoted his time 
to chemical, electrical and metallurgical 
research, which led to the development 
of the steel used in the Glasgow bridge. 

After working so long upon his in- 
vention, he lived to see his steel accepted 
by the mechanical world, but in Janvu- 
ary, 1895, he died in obscurity, without 
financial or other reward for his genius. 
It seems quite possible that the steel- 
makers of his day profited by his find- 
ings, without giving him credit or pay- 
ing royalties, buts in any event, he died 
without fame, and has even been forgot- 
ten by the men who build bridges. 


*x* * 





India Will Get This 1,200th Locomotive Built by Baldwin in 1944 
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Justice Dept. Regulatory Theory Analyzed 


An effort to reestablish rate-making conditions which 


conclusively demonstrated their failure 50 years ago — 


An attack on principal factor in efficient war transport 


| AM counsel of fecord in a proceeding 
instituted by the Department of Jus- 
tice at Lincoln, Neb., in which the court 
is asked to dissolve the Association of 
American Railroads and the Western 
Association of Railway Executives, as 
well as to condemn the action of the 
principal western railroads in adopting 
certain cooperative measures in their 
effort to promote the public interest. 
The proprieties recognized by reputable 
counsel will not permit me to discuss 
elsewhere than in court the issues in- 
volved in that proceeding. I am privi- 
leged, however, I assume, to refer to 
statements made in public addresses by 
members of the Anti-Trust Division of 
the Department of Justice, dealing with 
alleged violations of law. 

I am satisfied that the views I express 
are shared by the thoughtful spokesmen 
for highway, water, air and pipe line 
transport. I say this for the reason that 
all these useful and competing forms of 
transportation are regulated industries 
affected with the public interest, subject 
to public control as to rates, services and 
practices. By reason of such public reg- 
ulation,-they differ fundamentally from 
forms of business which are recognized 
as essentially private. These private in- 
dustries, comprising the great bulk of 
our business enterprises, are, in normal 
times, free to fix their own prices, ex- 
pand or restrict their activities and se- 
lect their methods of production and dis- 
tribution. In these lines of endeavor, the 
law has conceived it to be of the first im- 
portance that the forces of unrestricted 
competition should be given full effect, 
since this is the only protection which 
the public has from exorbitant prices. 


Where Competition Won’t Work 


But from the very beginning of our 
legislative consideration of the subject 
of monopolies and restraints of trade, a 
distinction has been made between pri- 
vate business and those forms of activity 
which are quasi-public. In many respects 
and unavoidably, many public utilities 
are monopolistic. Any community that 
has only one railroad, any city that has 
only one telephone system, cannot look 
to competition as a protective force 
against unfair prices and discriminatory 
practices. Early in our history, it was 
recognized that these public utilities, by 
reason of the essential service they per- 
form, and for the further reason that 





This article is an adaptation of an address 
by Judge Fletcher to the Executives Club at 
Chicago on January 5. Not all the citations of au- 
thorities made by the speaker are included in the 
article as it appears here. 
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in many cases they furnished the only 
service available, should be regulated by 
public authority, rather than by the nat- 
ural play of competitive forces. And so, 
we created public service commissions in 
the several states, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the federal 
field, to control the prices of these utili- 
ies, so that only reasonable and non- 
discriminatory charges might be col- 
lected. 

Competition cannot be the controlling 
factor in the case of a type of business 
regulated as to prices and practices by 
public authority—since the only motive 
for extending legal protection to unre- 
stricted competition is to insure fair 
prices. Where prices are prescribed by 
public authority, what room is left for 
the play of competitive forces to the 
same purpose? 


Rate “Bureaus” Long Accepted 


This is not to say that competition is 
no longer present in the operation of 
railroads. With respect to features of 
railroad operation not regulated by pub- 
lic authority, railroads still compete with 
a degree of alacrity that sometimes, I 
fear, transcends the bounds of prudence. 
Reference may be made, in this connec- 
tion, to the character of service, cour- 
tesy, promptness in settling just claims, 
as well as to personal contacts which are 
often persuasive. But, so far as rates are 
concerned, carriers may not compete in 
the ordinary sense, since these rates are 
carried in tariffs filed with the appro- 
priate regulating authority and must be 
observed, under severe penalties for 
failure. To prate of competition in the 
making of rates and charges, in the case 
of transportation companies, is but to 
cast a loving and lingering look back to 
the days of rebating, secret rate-cutting 
and ruinous discrimination. Generally 
speaking, with some exceptions to be 
noted presently, our regulating authori- 
ties and the courts have understood and 
applied these distinctions. 

From the very beginning of its long 
and honorable career, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has recognized 
the need for cooperative effort in the 
matter of initiating rates, and has shown 
its appreciation of the limitations upon 
the principle of competition as an or- 
derly means of regulation. In the Com- 
mission’s first annual report, in referring 





to the existence of rate associations, the 
Commission took occasion to say: 

“But what perhaps more than anything else 
influenced the formation of such associations and 
the conferring upon them of large authority, was 
the liability, which was constantly imminent, that 
destructive wars of rates would spring up between 
competing roads to the serious injury of the 
parties and the general disturbance of business.”’ 

In the second annual report, the Com- 
missions said, among other things: 

“If it is important to the public that a rail- 
road once constructed should be maintained, the 
ability to make charges that will render its main 
tenance possible, is also of public importance 
When, therefore, the rate sheets are such that 
reasonable returns are not probable, a public in 
jury is threatened, and the injury is accomplished 
when the natural result of bankruptcy is realized 
It is of little moment that-in the meantime the 
public reap an apparent benefit from the very 
low rates; the apparent benefit is almost always 
illusory, for the unremunerative rate sheets are 
seldom evenly balanced; they favor particular 
towns or particular interests, or they go spas 
modically up and down, and thus unsettle prices; 
they are commonly made quite as much to injure 
competitors as to benefit the party making them, 
and it will generally -be found that reasonable 
rates adjusted equitably over the whole field of 
service would have been as much better to the 
community as to the carrier itself.” 

The Commission, in this significant 
report, in discussing the questiom of 
whether rates could be made by each 
railroad independent of all the others, or 
whether it would be wiser and more in 
the public interest that there should be 
some measure of cooperation in propos- 
ing rates, said: 

“But the voluntary establishment of such ex- 
tensive responsibility would require such mutual 
arrangements between the carriers as would estab- 
lish a common authority which should be vested 
with power to make traffic arrangements, to fix 
rates and provide for their steady maintenance, 
to compel the performance of mutual duties among 
the members and to enforce promptly and effici- 
ently such sanctions to their mutual understand- 
ing as might be agreed upon.’ 

These expressions and particularly 
the one which I have just quoted, were 
rendered prior to the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the Trans-Missouri 
and Joint Traffic Association cases, 
which, for the first time and somewhat 
to the surprise of the legal profession, 
held that railroads were subject to the 
anti-trust laws. 


Favoring Big Shippers 


In the third annual report of the Com- 
mission, rendered as far back as 1889, 
will be found a discussion of the desir- 
ability of uniformity in the matter of 
adopting freight classifications. There 
is also in this report an interesting dis- 
cussion of the question of whether rail- 
roads should be permitted, in the public 
interest, to bid for traffic by reducing 
rates at the demand of particular ship- 
pers. 

This report points out graphically 
how the so-called principle of “inde- 
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pendent action” operates to the disad- 

vantage of small shippers, in view of the 
economic power of large shippers, who 
can often compel the grant of favorable 
and discriminatory rates. 

In the ninth annual report of the Com- 
mission, there was a discussion of the 
Trans-Missouri case, then pending in 
the Supreme Court on appeal from the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, in which it 
was said that traffic associations should 
not be organized in such a way as to 
prevent members from taking individual 
action. The traffic associations and bur- 
eaus now in existence recognize the 
right of carriers to take individual action 
and such action is never penalized i 
any way. 


Bureaus Found Useful 


In the twelfth annual report of the 
Commission, that body points out that 
it was a self-evident proposition that 
where traffic moves between two points 
by the same carriers it must necessarily 
move at the same rate. Competing lines, 
it is said, must maintain substantially 
the same rates. In discussing the mat- 
ter of whether conferences among rail- 


roads are desirable before rates are ini- 
tiated, the Commission said: 
“Tt is extremely difficult to see how carriers 


can intelligently adjust their rates so as to fulfill 
the general requirements of the act without the 
right to organize in some form for the pur- 
pose of obtaining necessary information and ap- 
plying that information as oceasion requires. To 
one familiar with actual conditions it seems prac- 
tically out of the question to establish rates that 
are relatively just without conference and agree- 
ment. . Certainly it ought not to be unlawful 
for carriers to confer and agree for the purpose 
of doing what the law enjoins.” 


I know of no clearer, more concise 
and more authoritative statement any- 
where than this extract from the twelfth 
annual report of the Commission, ren- 
dered after the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Trans-Missouri and Joint 
Traffic Association cases. 

In 1921 the Senate passed a resolu- 
tion directing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to inquire into the organi- 
zation, management, and control of the 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau for the 
purpose of determining, among other 
things, whether the operation of the 
bureau in any manner stifled competi- 
tion. The Commission held extensive 
hearings with reference to the matter 
and in its report to the Senate, the Com- 
mission said the bureau did not adversely 
affect competition. On page 279 of the 
report will be found this language: 


“Tt is manifest that the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau as at present organized and 
operated serves many useful purposes, promotes 
economy and efficiency, and is of advantage to 
shippers as well as to carriers. The need for 
some organization of this character in the trans- 
continental traffic field is demonstrated upon the 
record. The mitigation or cure of such defects 
and imperfections in the operation of the bureau 
as experienced has disclosed, or as may develop 
in the future, should be the object of constant 
solicitude on the part of those who best know 
them through their intimate acquaintance with 
and responsibility for the conduct of its affairs. 
It is abundantly shown that operation of the 
bureau tends to obviate or remove the discrimi- 
nations as between persons and localities which 
the law condemns. ... 

“Upon the record in this investigation we are 
of opinion and find that the maintenance and 
operation of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau 
are not in violation of any provision of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 


In the Fifteen Percent Case, decided 


ur 


in 1931 and reported in 178 I. C. C. 539, 
among other things, it is said: 


“The new competitive conditions made it neces- 


sary, also, for the railroads to cooperate more 
efficiently with each other and reduce the waste, 
both in service and,in rates, which has marked 
their own competition. That this waste is of 
very large proportions is clear. Many specific 
instances have been brought to our attention. 
That it can be minimized we also have no doubt, 
but that this will require a greater degree of 
cooperation than the railroad executives have yet 
been willing to put into practice is plain.’’ 

The late Commissioner Eastman had 
been recognized not only for his great 
ability but for his impartial and fearless 
estimate of transportation conditions and 
policies. Testifying before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce in 
June, 1943, Mr. Eastman, among other 
things, in explaining the work of rate 
bureaus, used this language: 

“It is we, on for you to keep in mind that 
if the rate bureaus and associations did not exist 
and rate initiation were wholly the function of the 
individual railroads, there would be thousands of 
communities which would, except for public regu- 
lation, be at the mercy of a single railroad. This 
situation would, of course, be intensified by the 
further unification of railroad carriers which is 
permitted and in fact encouraged by the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, under provisions which bar 
the application of the anti-trust statutes... . 

“Tt must be evident to any reasonable man 
that the carriers cannot respond to all the duties 
imposed by law, if each individual carrier acts in 
a vacuum. It is a situation, under all the con- 
ditions, which plainly calls for consultation, con- 
ference, and organization and for many acts of a 
joint or cooperative character; and this seems, in 
effect, although some of the testimony might 
suggest otherwise, to be admitted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. For my own part, I have no 
doubt whatever that organizations of carriers, 
such as have been described by the witnesses 
which have preceded me, in general serve a very 
useful purpose and are desirable in the public 
interest. They save much trouble for the ship- 
pers, as I believe the shippers will tell you. 

the rate bureaus and the like had, over 
their long history, been the source of grave abuse 
which prejudiced seriously the interests of the 
shippers, you may be sure that long since there 
would have been an uprising and that this situ- 
ation would have been made clear to you by a 
heavy tide of complaints pouring into the Com- 
mission and into the Congress of the United 
States. If there has been or is such a tide, it 
has somehow escaped my knowledge.” 

We say, therefore, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and its best in- 
formed and most influential spokesmen 
have recognized the value of consulta- 
tion and cooperation among the railroads 


in initiating their rates. 
How Bureaus Serve Public 


The so-called rate bureaus and rate 
conferences are not vested with power 
to make rates over the protest of rail- 
roads maintaining such bureaus and or- 
ganizations. There is not a rate bureau 
in the United States that does not fully 
recognize the right of an individual rail- 
road to take “independent action,” con- 
trary to the judgment of the majority. 
The so-called rate bureaus exist only for 
the purpose of conference, discussion 
and ‘consultation. They hold public hear- 
ings, at which shippers are invited to 
appear and present their views as to 
desirable rate changes. They furnish a 
convenient medium for the purpose of 
hearing all interested parties as to the 
possible effect of a suggested rate change 
upon the competitive situation. 

The rate structure of the country is 
a complicated affair. If a rate change is 
proposed by a shipper or by a railroad, 
it is highly desirable that the matter 
should be given careful considefation 
before this rate change is put into effect 


or embodied in tariffs filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. It may 
very well happen that such a change 
would produce a discrimination contrary 
to well settled principles of rate-making 
and in many cases contrary to actual 
findings and decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. No _ possible 
harm to the public interest can result if 
this rate change is discussed with the 
shippers and interested railroads, so that 
everybody will understand precisely what 
is involved and what consequences may 
result from the rate change. 

If, for example, a railroad serving St. 
Louis but not Chicago proposes a change 
in rates from St. Louis to New York, i 
is clear that interests centering in Chi- 
cago and railroads serving that city 
should have an opportunity to discuss 
the effect of such a change upon the 
business both of shippers and of car- 
riers. If, after a full discussion of the 
matter, the railroad proposing the change 
is convinced that such change is desir- 
able, nothing in the organization of these 
rate bureaus prevents this individual 
railroad from taking “independent ac- 
tion” in the establishment of any rate. 


Justice Dept. Approved 


All rates must be filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and that 
body has the right to suspend any rate 
submitted to it, if, as the result of pro- 
tests or by reason of the Commission’s 
own knowledge of the situation, there 
seems to be a probability that the sug- 
gested change will not be in the public 
interest. 

The authority of the Commission as 
the final arbiter in the matter of rate 
changes and rate levels serves as the 
critical, distinguishing factor as between 
private industry and industries that are 
subject to public regulation. 

No permanent harm can come to the 
public from any action taken by a rate 
bureau or a rate conference, since the 
authority of the Commission prevents 
the establishment of any unreasonable 
or discriminatory rate. 

If rate bureaus and rate conferences 
are abolished, so that, to use Mr. East- 
man’s expression, each railroad acts in- 
dependently and in a vacuum in the 
matter of proposing rates, practically 
every rate suggested by a railroad would 
have to be suspended by the Commis- 
sion, in order that no injustice might be 
done either to shippers or to carriers. 

The view clearly expressed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that rate 
conferences and rate bureaus are ob- 
viously useful and indeed essential to 
the orderly conduct of the transporta- 
tion business has in the past been recog- 
nized as well by the Department of Jus- 
tice. In the thirteenth annual report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
for the year 1899, long after the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Trans-Mis- 
souri and Joint Traffic Association cases, 
there is an exchange of letters between 
the then Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Honor- 
able John W. Griggs, who was then the 
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Attorney General of the United States. 
The Commission called to the attention 
of the Department of Justice a proposed 
change in the Official Classification, 
which change had been adopted by the 
railroads in the Eastern District, acting 
in concert. The Commission submitted 
to the Department of Justice the ques- 
tion of whether such concerted action 
was a violation of the anti-trust laws. 
The Attorney General, in an official 
opinion, after stating that any grievance 
growing out of unreasonable or discrim- 
inatory rates could’ be remedied by Com- 
mission action and discussing the method 
whereby the new Official Classification 
was adopted, used this language: 

“There is consultation by representative rail- 
road men. in committee respecting suggested 
changes in classification. There is subsequent in- 
dependent action by railroad companies in the 
adoption of the new classification recommended 
by the committee. The testimony takeri does not 
show that any railroad company acted under 
compulsion of a combination in adopting the 
oficial classification. It must be conceded that a 
common classification by railroad companies opera- 
ting in the same territory is a desirable thing. 
Will it be. insisted that railroad companies can 
not consult respecting freight classication? Or 
that, because one railroad company adopts a 
certain classification, another can not? The anti- 
trust law says there must be a contract or com- 
bination or conspiracy. This must be shown. 
And it must be shown to restrain individual ac- 
tion. This is not shown in the testimony sub- 
mitted. ... ‘ : 2 

“The Trans-Missouri and Joint Traffic Asso- 
ciation cases afford no precedent for the action 
requested in this case. ach of those associations 
was formed by a contract, under which the com- 
panies selected a control authority to fix and 
maintain rates. There was an absolute suppres- 
sion of competition. The power of independent 
action was destroved. No company could change 
a rate fixed by the managers of the association, 
without subjecting itself to a penalty.’ 


Supreme Court Findings 


This brings us to a brief consideration 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court 
upon this question. Only two cases can 
be found in the long record of anti-trust 
decisions by the Supreme Court of the 
United States that have any direct bear- 
ing upon this question. These are the 
Trans-Missouri case and the Joint Traf- 
fic Association case, decided one in 1897 
and the other in 1898. Those cases, as 
the excerpt from the opinion of Attorney 
General Griggs shows, dealt with an, 
organization which had power to fix 
rates and which denied “independent 
action” to a carrier, except at the ex- 
pense of grievous penalties. Subsequent 
to these decisions, all of the rate bureaus 
and rate conferences were reorganized 
so as to grant the power of “independent 
action” and without sanctions or penal- 
ties of any kind. 

Furthermore, these two cases were 
decided at a time when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had no power 
to fix even maximum rates, much less 
minimuan rates, and when the Commis- 
sion had no power to suspend rates. If 
the briefs filed by the Department of 
Justice in these ancient cases are ex- 
amined, it will be found that there is 
frequent reference therein to the fact 
that the Commission did not possess 
power to fix rates and the argument was 
made that the public must depend upon 
competition to be sure of securing 
reasonable rates. These briefs pointed 
out that the existing Interstate Com- 
merce Act provided for reasonable rates, 
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but contained no machinery whereby 
the Conimission could determine what 
rates were reasonable or enforce its 
findings in that respect. 


I. C. C. Power Extended - 


Subsequent to these decisions, how- 
ever, the power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been so enlarged 
as to give it authority to fix maximum 
and minimum rates and to suspend rates 
which require investigation. Thus in 
1906, by the Hepburn Act of that year, 
the Commission was given power to fix 
maximum rates. In the Mann-Elkins 
Act of 1910, the Commission was given 
the power to suspend rates. In the 
Transportation Act of 1920, the Com- 
mission was endowed with the power 
to prescribe minimum rates. In the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1935 and in the 
Transportation Act of 1940, the Com- 
mission was given authority, in the one 
case over motor carrier rates and in the 
other over the rates of water carriers. 
The situation, therefore, is very dif- 
ferent from that which prevailed in 
1897 and 1898, when the Commission 
was only a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, without power to compel obedi- 
ence to its findings in the matter of 
rates, practices and charges. 

Literally hundreds of cases arising 
under the Sherman and Clayton anti- 
trust acts have been passed upon by the 
courts since the decisions in these two 
old cases, none of which, however, 
directly involves the question we are 
here endeavoring to discuss. However, 
there have been some significant state- 
ments by the court which challenge 
attention. I may mention, for example, 
the case of McLean Trucking Co. v. 
United States, decided in 1944 and re- 
ported in 321 U. S. 67. That case in- 
volved the right of the Commission to 
permit the consolidation of a number 
of motor carriers operating along the 
Atlantic Seaboard. The Department of 
Justice in that case contended that the 
combination represented a violation of 
the anti-trust act. After reviewing the 
numerous decisions of the court having 
to do with changes in the transportation 
policy and after devoting at length the 
significant declaration of public policy 
contained in the 1940 Transportation 
Act, Mr. Justice Rutledge, the organ of 
the court, uses this language: 


‘The history of the development of the special 
national transportation policy suggests, quite apart 
from the explicit provisions of § 5 (11) that 
the policies of the anti-trust laws determine ‘the 
public interest’ in railroad regulation only in a 
qualified way. And the altered emphasis in rail- 
road legislation on achieving an adequate, efficient, 
and economical system of transportation through 
close supervision of business operations and 
practices rather than through heavy reliance on the 
enforcement of free competition in various phases 
of the business (citing authorities) has its counter- 
part in motor carrier policy. The premises of 
motor carrier regulation posit some curtailment 
of free and unrestrained competition. The 
origins and legislative history of the Motor Car- 
rier Act adequately disclose that in it Congress 
recognized there may be occasions when ‘com- 
petition between carriers may result in harm to 
the public as well as in benefit; and that when 
a [carrier] inflicts injury upon its rival, it may 
be the public which ultimately bears the loss.’ ” 


Thus we see that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Department of 
Justice and the courts themselves have 
from time to time recognized the dis- 








tinction. between public, fully regulated 
forms of business and lines of endeavor 
which are essentially private and not 
subject to public control in the matter 
of rates and services. 

Using language which is_ severely 
restrained, it is a very remarkable fact 
that the agitation against the action of 
rate conferences and rate bureaus should 
be emphasized in the midst of this war. 
As everybody now knows and concedes, 
the transportation agencies have been 
doing a remarkable job in support of the 
war effort. Every responsible organ of 
public opinion has testified to the effi- 
ciency of the transportation service 
being rendered by these carriers. The 
remarkable achievement of the carriers 
has been made possible only by coopera- 
tive effort, in which shippers, govern- 
ment agencies, railroads, trucks and air- 
planes have worked together for a com- 
mon purpose and to a common end. 


Small Business Man’s Act 


Congress, from time to time, has 
recognized the necessity for such co- 
operative effort, not only among carriers 
but in private business as well. Recog- 
nizing the fact that the effort to enforce 
the anti-trust act may be harmful to the 
war effort, Congress adopted in 1942 
Section 12 of the so-called Small Busi- 
nessmen’s Act, which provided that 
whenever the chairman of the War 
Production Board shall certify to the 
Attorney General that the doing of any 
act or thing is in the public interest and 
requisite to the prosecution of the war, 
no prosecution or civil action shall be 
commenced with reference thereto under 
the anti-trust laws of the United States. 

Acting under the authority conferred 
by this Act, the Chairman of the War 
Production Board, on March 20, 1943, 
promulgated his certificate No. 44, in 
which occurs this language: 

_“I hereby approve joint action by common car- 
riers or freight forwarders, or their respective 
representatives, through rate bureaus, rate con- 
ferences, or other’ similar carrier or forwarder 
organizations, in the initiation and establishment 
of common carrier and freight forwarder rates, 


fares, and charges, and carrier and forwarder 
regulations and practices pertaining thereto.” 


As a part of this certificate, it was 
provided that action by common carriers 
must be taken in conformity with regu- 
lations for rate conferences formulated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and made a part of the certificate. These 
regulations, thus formulated by the 
Commission and approved by the Chair- 
man of the War Production Board, 
define rate conferences and authorize 
their establishment under certain rules 
and regulations, all of which have been 
carefully observed. 

It would seem to be obvious, there- 
fore, that Congress and the War Pro- 
duction Board have legalized the action 
of rate bureaus and conferences for the 
duration of the war. It is difficult to 
understand how the Department of Jus- 
tice, in utter disregard of the law of 
the land and the conclusion of a high 
administrative officer vested with au- 
thority, can enter upon a crusade, when 
the war is in the most critical stages, 
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against this declared policy, solemnly 
adjudged to be in the public interest and 
necessary for the successful prosecution 
of the war. 

You must draw your own conclusions 
as to whether attacks upon the railroads 
for doing that which the War Produc- 
tion Board has authorized can be classi- 
fied as either intelligent or patriotic. 
I measure my words when I say that it 
is a tragic thing for men to be charged 
with violations of law by reason of their 
doing what the highest authority in the 
government has approved as _ being 
essential to the war effort and in the 
public interest. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads has ordinarily nothing to do with 
the making of rates. It does not exist 
as a rate-making body. The railroads, 
in their regional organizations, have 
established rate bureaus and conferences 
for the purpose of considering and con- 
sulting among themselves with respect 
to suitable rates essential to move the 
traffic of the country. But in this time 
of war, when it is necessary for the War 
and Navy Departments to secure rate 
adjustments upon short notice, the Asso- 
ciation has been functioning as a part of 
an over-all rate authority, with power 
to make changes in rates applicable to 
military traffic, when the ends of justice 
require prompt action. Something more 
than three hundred rate changes have 
been made through the instrumentality 
of the Association, all of them at the 
request of the military and naval au- 
thorities. The Chief of the Transporta- 
tion Corps of the Army, General Gross, 
in an address some time ago, said: 

“Moreover, this war found the railroads of 
this country splendidly organized under a volun- 
tary central agency known as the Association of 


American Railroads, and it has responded mag- 
nificently to every call.” 


An Invitation to Chaos 


The officers of the Association are in 
daily contact with the Transportation 
Divisions of the Army and Navy, not 
only with respect to rates, but with 
respect to extraordinary movements of 
special trains necessary to move troops 
to and from points of embarkation and 
to give special movement to military 
traffic of the most critical nature. Just 
at this time, there is a large movement 
of wounded soldiers returning from the 
theatres of war in Europe and in the 
Pacific, who must be transported to 
hospitals for essential treatment. 

And yet the Department of Justice 
seeks the dissolution of the Association 
of American Railroads, at a time when, 
without some central organization, we 
would have a repetition of what hap- 
pened in the First World War, when, as 
the result of congestions, conflicting 
orders and confusion, the war effort was 
enormously retarded. 

The attack upon the railroads, as 
expressed in public speeches made by 
agents of the Anti-Trust Division of 
the Department of Justice, is in reality 
an attack upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, upon the War Production 
Board and upon the Army and Navy of 
the United States. We are justified in 
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making this statement since the Commis- 
sion, in all of its public utterances has 
sanctioned and approved the organiza- 
tion and operation of traffic bureaus and 
rate conferences having for their pur- 
pose the orderly consideration of pro- 
posed changes in rates. The action of 
the Department is an attack upon the 
War Production Board and its action in 
promulgating Certificate 44, to which 
I have referred. It is as well an attack 
upon the policies of the Army and Navy, 
both of which agencies urged the War 
Production Board to adopt the policy 
expressed in this certificate, as the 
correspondence made public in the hear- 
ing on S. 942 before the Senate Com- 
mittee amply shows. 


Efficient Transport Imperiled 


On the one side of this controversy 
will be found the armed forces of the 
United States and the civil agencies 
organized to furnish these armies with 
the necessary material to maintain the 
war, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the War Production Board, the 
great body of the shippers of the country 
and the transportation agencies them- 
selves. On the other side is the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of 
Justice, which has made this quixotic 
attack upon an established policy neces- 
sary for the winning of the war and the 
orderly conduct of business in time of 
peace. 

If it be found by the courts that there 
has been some technical violation of the 
anti-trust laws, as those laws have been 
interpreted, certainly Congress should 
come to the rescue of the harassed 





Courtesy, M. R. 8., Sixth Army Group, France. 


carriers with legislation which would 
provide, in substance, that the railroads 
shall conduct their rate bureaus and rate 
conferences in conformity with rules 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and that, if these rules are 
complied with, action taken in accord- 
ance therewith shall not be subject to 
attack under the anti-trust laws. 

The railroads are law abiding citi- 
zens. They are staffed by men scrupu- 
lously desirous of obeying the letter and 
the spirit of the law. They are under 
injunction to obey the orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, so 
that rates shall be reasonable and non- 
discriminatory. They cannot operate as 
individual, independent units. If they 
were to undertake to do so, the national 
policy declared by Congress would be 
defeated and all the progress of a cen- 
tury in the matter of rate regulation 
would be brought to a standstill. 

They ask only for the privilege of 
conferring among themselves as to the 
reasonableness and desirability of rate 
changes and rate relationships. They 
cannot serve two masters, one the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
other the Department of Justice. 

Obviously, we cannot retain our place 
as the leading nation of the world un- 
less we have a sound, smoothly function- 
ing and efficient transportation system. 
This system is not a local and parochial 
matter; it must be national in its scope 
and governed by broad considerations of 
the public welfare. 

If legislation is essential to enable 
our transportation systems to function 
efficiently, that legislation should be 
forthcoming. 





Carl Gray Now in France 


Director General of the Ist Military Railway Service, Brig. Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr., (right) in 
charge of railroad service over lines from/Marseilles up the Rhone Valley, maps out railroad operations 
in southern France with Col. H. Coudraux, commanding officer of the French Military Railway Com- 
mission—Cooperation such as this between French and American railroaders has been invaluable in 
the successful operation of supply lines from ports to forward areas. 
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Steam-Turbine Locomotive 
(Continued from page 340) 


gear center for roller bearings which 
are carried in the main gear case. There 
are two rows of cup assemblies, with 
eight in each row. Since the quill can- 
not extend to the driving wheels, as in 
the case of the electric locomotives, a 
drive spider is pressed on the locomo- 
tive axle, at its center, and the gear 
torque is transmitted by the cup assem- 
blies to the arms of this spider. 

Two major departures were made 
from conventional cup-drive design to 
enable the Class S-2 drives to withstand 
the heavy duty imposed on them by hav- 
ing to transmit power to all four axles. 

The cups are made in two pieces, with 
self-aligning inserts which distribute the 
spring loads over relatively large areas 
of contact with the drive spider arms. 
The whole drive is enclosed by oil-tight 
cover plates so that the entire mech- 
anism is kept clean and well-lubricated 
with a bath of heavy extreme-pressure 
lubricant. 

The cup drives, in addition to permit- 
ting the up and down motion of the 
driving axles, are torsionally flexible. 
This protects the gearing and turbines 
from shock loads. It would also mean 
that, if the driving wheels on one of the 
two geared axles were larger than those 
on the other, that axle would tend to 
“hog” the load. To prevent this, and to 
force an equal division of power flow to 
each of the geared axles, side rods have 
been provided between No. 2 and No. 3 
driving axles. All side rods on this loco- 
motive are fully balanced, so that the 
dynamic augment inherent in reciprocat- 
ing locomotives, is eliminated. 


Lubrication 


All turbine and gear bearings and the 
gear teeth are lubricated with the same 
oil, a high-grade turbine oil having a 
viscosity of 500 sec. Saybolt Universal 
at 100 deg. F. The system contains 
approximately 150 gallons, and the en- 
tire quantity is recirculated by one of 
two small turbine-driven Gould centrif- 
ugal pumps. One pump is for normal 
duty and the second one is an emergency 
standby. Oil is pumped from the gear 
case through a magnetic strainer and 
oil filter to a surface-type oil cooler, 
cooled by boiler feedwater, and then to 
a distributing manifold equipped with a 
steam-heating coil before being piped to 
the bearings and gear sprays. 


A Look Back and Ahead 


A regulator maintains a constant oil 
pressure of 15 Ib. per sq. in. on the bear- 
ings and sprays. The pump discharge 
pressure is 60 Ib. per sq. in., high-pres- 
sure oil being required for the hydraulic 
cylinder which is used to engage the re- 
verse clutch. 

The basic engineering ideas in the 
S-2 locomotives are the result of many 
years of study and development. Tur- 
bines have been applied abroad to steam 
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locomotives. Some turbine locomotives 
have been successful and a few are still 
in service in Europe. Probably the most 
successful one is the 2,000-hp. non-con- 
densing engine of the London, Midland 
& Scottish, placed in service in 1933. 
Since that time it has operated in ex- 
pfess service between London and Glas- 
gow over the same route as such famous 
trains as the Coronation Scot. The per- 
formance of this locomotive has been 
creditable. However, its power is insuf- 
ficient to make it economically competi- 
tive with the efficient compound recipro- 
cating locomotives used on the L. M. S. 
Locomotives, for railroads in the United 
States require two or three times the 
power of those used in England, and 
American railroads use the less efficient 
but simpler and more reliable single- 
expansion engine. These factors make 
the turbine locomotive more attractive 
here than in England. 

The Pennsylvania Class S-2 locomo- 


iieions. Weights ; and Pianiidtens of 
the Pennsylvania 6-8-6 Direct-Drive 
Steam Turbine Locomotive 


Railroad ... Pennsylvania 
Builder Pennsylva ania-W estinghouse-Baldwin 
Type of locomotive 6-8-6 a turbine 
Road class . ‘rn ; 
Date built Tens ; ; igas 
Service ; Passenger and freight 
Tractive force; Ib.: 
Forward . 70,500 
Reverse 65,000 
Weight on Shviciy tannnion feuees 
Ca 3 ae 3.69 
Backward ; 4.00 
Wheels, Driving, iene outside tires, in. 68 


Weights in working order, Ib.: 


On drivers . : 260,000 
On front truck 143,000 
On trailing truck 177,000 
Total engine 580,000 
Tender : 449,400 
Wheel bases, ft.-in. 
Driving ...... 19-6 
Rigid ss ‘ 13 - 6 
Engine, total . 53-0 
Engine and tender, total 108 - 0 
Turbine characteristics: 
Steam conditions: 
Pressure at turbine inlet, Ib. per. sq. 
in. gauge 285 
Steam temperature at inlet, deg. F. 750 
Back pressure at turbine exhaust 
Ib. per sq. in. gauge . 15 
Ahead turbine: 
Nominal rated capacity, hp. 6,900 
Maximum turbine operating speed, 
r.p.m. 9,000 
Overspeed governor controlling speed, 
rpm . 10,000 
Reverse turbine: 
Nominal rated capacity, hp. 1,500 
Maximum turbine operating speed, 
r.p.m 8,300 
Overspeed governor controlling anned, 
r.p.m. 3 9,100 
Main reduction gear: 
High-speed ratio . 7 31 :160 
Low-speed ratio . ppb P FD 
Total reduction : 18.5 :1 
Boiler: 
eee : Modified pees 
Steam pressure, Ib. per sq. in. 310 
Diameter, a outside, in. ...... 102 
Firebox length, is. ae oe 180 
Firebox width, Poe ws “e 96 
Combustion chamber length, in. 120 
Tubes, number and diameter, in. ... 49.2% 
Flues, number and diameter, in. 235 - 314 
Length over tube sheets, ft.-in. 18-0 


Net gas area eipategs tubes and flues, 
eb WOe wes é 
Fuel .... 
Grate area, ‘sq. ft. 
Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 


Bituminous 
120 


Firebox and comb. chamber 530 
Circulators (6) ... nant 84 
Tubes and flues . ae ; 4,378 
Evaporative, total 4,992 
Superheater ; 2,050 
Combined evaporative and superheater 7,042 
Tender: 
Water capacity, gals. .. 18,000 
Fuel capacity, tons ote -ae Se 37% 


tive has been undergoing tests on the 
railroad in both passenger and freight 
service. Continued operation in revenue 
service is contemplated fully to prove 
the mechanical adequacy of the design. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Making Railroad 
History Accurate 


Ocpen, UTAH 
To THE Eprtor: 

Referring to D. K. Van Jugen’s com- 
munication in your January 20 issue (page 
193) in which he made suggestions for the 
correction of errors in our history text 
books : 

The scholarly and accurate historian is 
quite likely to use contemporary newspaper 
articles as source material and the railroad 
officer who is adverse to giving interviews 
to newspaper reporters may find 30 or. 40 
years hence that some historian has made 
use of newspaper material which could have 
been more accurate through the cooperation 
of the contemporaneous railroad manage- 
ment. 

Inaccuracies in present textbooks are 
quite likely to. be repeated in future books, 
unless vigorous objections are made to the 
incorrect statements. Your textbook his- 
torian seldom conducts tedious research to 
secure data for his book. He usually uses 
secondary sources and if the information 
in such sources has gone unchallenged he 
is quite likely to repeat it. 

The historian hired by a railroad, how- 
ever, at times goes astray also. A certain 
railroad within the past year did some 
advertising in commemorating an historic 
event in the carrier’s early career, and the 
writer of the publicity material left off the 
second word in the name of the locality 
to be publicized, thereby erroneously locat- 
ing the historical event at a place some 
distance from where it actually occurred. 
This may be a trivial error, but it is well 
for those who would inculcate accuracy 
also to practice it. 

The textbook historian may consider his 
errors to which railroads may object as 
trivial as this one made by a railroad. 

The railroad to secure the wholehearted 
cooperation of the historian must be willing 
to give access to all records not currently 
being used and should be friendly and co- 
operative to the newspaper reporter and all 
other writers desiring either oral or writ- 


ten information. 
Hues F. O’Ner. 


Keeping Tabs 
On Depreciation 


CHICAGO 
To THE Eprror: 

It is encouraging to note that interest 
in the statistical problem which is a by- 
product of the general problem of deprecia- 
tion, is not dead. I refer to H. J. Dow’s 
article in the January 27 issue of the 
Railway Age. Mr. Dow is to be congratu- 
lated on his simple and concise statement 
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of procedure under a method which is 
called the turnover method. 

For the benefit of those who may wish 
to investigate this method more fully the 
following references are given: 

Robley Winfrey, ‘‘Statistical Analyses of In 
dustrial Property Retirements,” Iowa State Col 
lege Bulletin No. 125 (1935) pages 51 and 55. 

N. A. R. U. C. Committee on Depreciation, 
1943 Report, pages 250-277. . , 

Staff of Public Service Commission of Wis 
consin, “Depreciation, A Review of Legal and 
Accounting Problems’? (1933) pages 166-177. 

Whether one defines depreciation as 
“actual” (current A. S. C. E. Report) or 
as cost proration on the books, it must be 
admitted that the report of the National 
Association of Railway and Utilities Com- 
missioners is sound in its description of the 
technique of the various methods covered 
by the report. All authorities seem to 
agree: 

(1) The turnover method must be ad- 
justed for growth or decline in the property 
or it will not give correct average lives. 


(2) This method ignores the mortality 
dispersion of the data which can be ana- 
lyzed only by development or adoption of 
a proper life table or survivor curve. 
Hence, although the method may be suit- 
able for determination of average lives in 
certain special cases, it is not suitable for 
determination of accrued depreciation used 
in the sense of cost proration. 

(3) The assumption of first in, first out, 
or retirement of oldest units first, is un- 
warranted in fact and leads to distorted 
service life, whether of physical units or 
dollars on the books. 

The turnover method has its place, but 
it is not the cure-all for analysts of depre- 
ciation data that some may be led to be- 
lieve from Mr. Dow's presentation. 

One fact is forcefully presented in this 
article; namely that service life on the 
group basis is continually changing except 
in rare cases where the property is sta- 
bilized. A system of composite-age-rates 


developed from the life table of survivors 
and applied to the in-service depreciation 
bases will give: 

(1) For a stabilized property a constant 
depreciation, depreciation rate, and service 
life, equal to the results obtained by what 
is usually (though I believe erroneously) 
called the “straight line method.” 

(2) For a growing or declining property 
correct cost proration over the actual 
(composite) life of the group on the 
straight line basis. In this case, the charges, 
rates and composite lives will vary with the 
growth or decline, but will always fit the 
group in the current depreciation base. 

(3) For any property correct accrued 
depreciation in the cost proration sense, 
based on the so-called age-life ratio (more 
properly called the composite-age-composite 
life ratio) according to the straight-line 
concept, and without absurdities which 
most other methods permit. 

B. McMILLEN 





Installs Five Double-Slip Switches in Heavy-Traffic Line Without Train Delays 


Recently, the New York Central placed five No. 10 double-slip switches’ in its main tracks at Harmon, N. Y., replacing No. 8 slip switches, without 


delaying any through freight or passenger trains. 
slips were pre-assembled. alongside the tracks, including the electric switch machines, 


The work was done on five successive Sundays, when commuter service would not interfere. The 
and’ were tested. 


To enable the.completely assembled slip 


switches to be set into the track as a unit, they were bolted to two 15-in. I beams, blocked together, which prevented them from bending. Two 


steam cranes were used to set them in place. 


shows the third double-slip switch being lowered into place. 


power or vice versa. 


350 


The new slips are made of 127-lb. rail and weigh approximately 35 tons each. The illustration 
hese switches at Harmon are used primarily for changing from steam to electric motive 
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Railroads-in-War News 





Shows Results of 
Fast Amortization 


I. C. C. finds 5-year plan adds 
$326 million to equipment 
charge-off since 1941 


Up to December 31, 1944, Class I line 
haul roads had charged to operating ex- 
penses, since amortization of the cost of 
emergency facilities on a 5-year basis be- 
came permissible (September 22, 1941), 
about $429.5 million representing such 
amortization. Data contributing to this 
summary figure are presented by the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Sta- 
tistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the latest issue of its “Monthly 
Comment on Transportation Statistics.” 


Operating Expenses Increased—The 
20 per cent rate at which amortization of 
such facilities is charged increases operat- 
ing expenses as compared to what they 
would be if the commission’s prescribed 
depreciation rates were applicable, of 
course, the bureau points out, but it finds 
it “impraeticable” to estimate this differ- 
ence so far as road property facilities are 
involved, because track does not come under 
the regular depreciation accounting regula- 
tion. The composite depreciation rate for 
equipment for the years 1941-1943 averaged 
about 3.41 per cent. If the same rate pre- 
vailed in 1944, the bureau observes, equip- 
ment depreciation charges would have 
amounted to about $67 million, or about 
$326 million less than the actual charge to 
operating expenses in the 1941-1944 period. 

Charges to operating expenses represent- 
ing amortization for defense projects 
amounted to about 17.3 per cent of the 
1944 net railway operating income, the 
study notes, as against 10.7 per cent for 
1943, 6.2 per cent for 1942, and 0.1 per 
cent for 1941. Extending the showing of 
this period to the future, the bureau esti- 
mates that amortization charges, under the 
S-year plan, against carrier income will 
amount, unless otherwise disposed of, to 
some $191 million each for the years 1945 
and 1946, and $100 million for 1947. There- 
after the amounts will decline sharply, 
except that they would all be affected to 
the extent that there are additional expen- 
ditures in 1945 or later years for facilities 
to which the 5-year plan would be ap- 
plicable. 

Rate of Return—The publication sur- 
veys briefly comparative figures on rates 
of return for the major territorial ,group- 
ings, both as calculated on the basis of net 
property investment and on the I. C. C. 
valuation basis. For all class I roads the 
ratio of net railway operating income to 
net property investment, in 1944, was 4.91, 
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as compared to 6.03 in 1943. Using the 
value of property basis, the ratio was 5.64 
in 1944, as compared to 6.93 the preceding 
year. 

The rate of return for 1944, calculated 
first on the property investment basis and 
then on the valuation basis, for the princi- 
pal territories, was as follows: Eastern 
district, 4.24 and 4.69; Pocahontas region, 
6.37 and 7.52; Southern region, 5.85 and 
6.63; and Western district, 5.10 and 6.10. 
Comparisons with 1943 figures showed de- 
creases, on a percentage basis, of 21 for 
the Eastern district, 5 for the Pocahontas 
region, 18 for the Southern region, and 19 
for the Western district. 

“Several striking changes in the financial 
results of the rail carriers have occurred 
from 1941 (substantially a pre-war year) 
through 1944,” the bureau remarks. In the 
latter year, as compared to the former, 
freight revenue increased by more than 57 
per cent, passenger revenue about 248 per 
cent, and total revenues about 77 per cent. 
In 1944 federal income taxes were about 
7% times as large as in 1941, but net rail- 
way operating income after taxes was- only 
10.8 per cent greater. Expenditures for 
maintenance of way and structures had 
increased 2.1 times, but maintenance of 
equipment was up only 1.6 times. “For the 
first time in many years,” the operating 
ratio declined in 1941 below 70 per cent. 
The ratio fell “abruptly” in 1942, but in 
1944 it had approached within 2 percentage 
points of the 1941 level. Net railway oper- 
ating: income, after an increase of nearly 
50 per cent in 1942 over 1941, has fallen 
off “sharply.” 


How Net Income Fares—During 1944 
the ratio of net income to net railway 
operating income for successive 12-month 
periods declined steadily from January’s 
63.9 to October’s 58.8, but the trend was 
reversed in the final two months, winding 
up at 60.2 for December. 

Continuing its experimental forecast of 
carload loadings, the bureau now predicts a 
total of 18,086,518 cars for the first 6 
months of this year, a decrease of 2.8 per 
cent from last year’s first 6 months, but an 
increase of 1.0 per cent above the estimate 
presented in the January “Monthly Com- 
ment.” In explanation, the bureau says, 
“Actual January loadings are included in 
the forecast, which has been revised for 
later months pursuant to information re- 
ceived from shippers and others during 
January. The effect of embargoes on load- 
ings of freight within, into, and via the 
northeastern part of the country during 
January and February will tend to make 
the current forecast high.” 


Trafic Levels Off—Examining late 
employment figures, the study points out 
that, as compared to the 5-year period 
(Continued on page 353) 


Tank Car Movement 
Slowed by Blizzards 


Deliveries hit 3-year low, but 
congestion clears up— 
Pelley is hopeful 


There was no definite indication when 
this issue went to press that it would be 
necessary within the next few days to ap 
ply another embargo on civilian freight 
to points within the northern and eastern 
states which were affected by recent em- 
bargoes, but such views were subject to 
change in case of renewed storms of the 
character that led to virtual blockades of 
freight movement in some localities in the 
past few weeks. New heavy snowstorms 
were reported this week in western New 
York and central Pennsylvarmia, but it 
was said that they had not caused serious 
interference with rail operations. While 
much of New England suffered unusual 
snowfall late last week, causing some de- 
lay in handling cars at several points, it 
did not prove to be necessary to impose a 
general embargo to meet this situation. 

A repercussion of the traffic congestion 
in the Northeast, a box car shortage which 
threatened to disrupt freight traffic on 
western railroads was relieved last week 
when on February 10 solid trains of empty 
cars began moving through the Chicago 
and St. Louis gateways. C. E. Johnston, 
chairman of the Western Association of 
Railway Executives, expressed relief, point- 
ing out that “movement of empty cars 
through the Chicago gateway to the West 
fell to as low as 25 per cent of normal. 
It is now up to 40 per cent and should 
continue to increase daily until normal 
movement is attained.” 


Coal Loadings Off—Although a gen- 
eral improvement of operating conditions 
within the worst affected area was re- 
ported, the effect of the embargoes was 
becoming increasingly evident in statistics 
of industrial activity in -many parts of 
the country, such as carloading reports 
3ituminous coal production for the week 
ended February 3, for example, was only 
11,360,000 tons, as compared to 12,850,000 
tons in the corresponding week last year. 
Congestion at rail terminals in the North 
and Northwest, according to Solid Fuels 
Administrator Ickes, prevented the unload- 
ing and return to the mines of many cars, 
so curtailing output. In western Penn- 
sylvania and northern West Virginia mines 
reported about 5,200 cars short for that 
week, while the southern Appalachian area 
reported 1,447 cars short for the week. 
Nevertheless, mining districts 7 and 8, 
including southern West Virginia, eastern 
Kentucky and northeastern Tennessee, re- 
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ported the highest output of any week for 
the past year. 

During the week ended February 3, 
petroleum deliveries by tank car to the 
East Coast area fell to the lowest point in 
the last three years, as a result of the crip- 
pling blizzards, Deputy Petroleum Adminis- 
trator Davies reported. The daily average of 
tank car deliveries to that area was 439,- 
722 barrels, compared to the previous low 
of 464,561 barrels daily during the week 
ended March 21, 1942. 


Tank Cars Stalled—Mr. Davies esti- 
mated that between 15,000 and 20,000 pe- 
troleum tank cars were stranded by snow- 
drifts or tied up in yards and terminals 
during the week his figures covered. At 
the same time, barge traffic was “almost 
completely paralyzed along the Atlantic 
coast and on the upper reaches of the Ohio 
River,” he said. 

According to Mr. Davies, the oil situa- 
tion on the East coast, as a result of trans- 
portation difficulties, is in one of the most 
critical periods of the war. Local spot 
shortages have developed at several points 
north of the Potomac river, he explained, 
and “spot shortages will continue because 
of the cffects of the current transportation 
handicaps all along the East coast—from 
Bangor, Me., to below the Chesapeake be- 
cause of ice conditions in the harbors, bays 
and rivers; and south of the Chesapeake 
because of seasonal fogs.” 

To “the almost superhuman accomplish- 
ments” of those concerned in the movement 
of oil and petroleum products he ascribed 
avoidance of even more serious conditions. 
“Everything humanly possible is being done 
to overcome the terrific obstacles that must 
be surmounted if we are to squeeze through 
the next several weeks without more local 
difficulties,” he said. 


Pittsburgh Area Hit—As February 
began, the severest difficulty in the move- 
ment of petroleum tank cars was experi- 
enced in western New York, northern Ohio, 
and western Pennsylvania, the deputy ad- 
ministrator observed. (Conditions in these 
areas were reported in Railway Age in 
the issues of February 3 and 10.) “Through 
oil trains were hampered by heavy snows 
and ice interfering with interlocking switch- 
ing operations, while some trains were 
halted completely by . . . drifts. Along the 
Niagara frontier, 80 to 100 in. of snow 
backlogged some 4,200 oil tank cars from 
Buffalo as far west as Toledo and Detroit. 
About 1,000 tank cars were laid up on 
feeder lines from Toledo westward, wait- 
ing for the breakup of congested traffic east 
of Toledo and Pittsburgh. Cleveland was 
snowbound for several days so that through 
trains could not move into the yards in 
that city. 

“Pittsburgh, along with Buffalo a prin- 
cipal gateway to the East coast, was par- 
ticularly hard hit by snow storms,” Mr. 
Davies continued, and he quoted “one 
petroleum tank car expert” as calling this 
“the worst winter seen in the memory of 
the oldest man in this business.” 


Barges in Trouble—Barges were mov- 
ing with great difficulty or not at all, this 
report went on to say. “Oil deliveries to 
Baltimore and Washington from Philadel- 
phia and other points were halted when 


barges and, in some instances, even tank- 
ers were held up by a field of 20 miles of 
ice in the Chesapeake Bay.” Delaware 
Bay and the lower Hudson River also were 
affected. Meanwhile, there were 25 tow 
boats in New York repair yards while 
others were waiting to get into the ways. 

Pipeline deliveries to the Atlantic sea- 
board were not much affected by the bad 
weather, and in the week ended February 
3 the “Big Inch” handled an average of 
311,060 barrels a day, with the 20-inch 
line handling 228,111 barrels a day. 

One result of the depletion of stocks of 
heavy oils resulting from transportation 
difficulties and military requirements was 
an Office of Defense Transportation request 
on February 12, calling on operators of 
tank trucks to put their over-the-road 
trucks on a 130-hr. week basis, leasing 
trucks to other operators in cases where 
they cannot be fully utilized for such time 
in their regular services. “Failure of a 
number of owners of tank truck equipment 
to lease such equipment on a part time 
basis so as to bring its utilization to full 
capacity has forced the granting of a con- 
siderable number of O. D. T. permits for 
the use of rail tank cars on short hauls, 
thus depriving the armed services and the 
public from the use of these cars in long- 
haul overland transportation,” the O. D. T. 
statement explained. 


Pelley’s Report—The general situation 
resulting from the embargoes was reviewed 
by John J. Pelley, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, in a state- 
ment on the “March of Time” radio pro- 
gram broadcast over the Blue Network on 
February 8. He said: 

“Early in the war, there were gloomy 
predictions that the American railroads 
would not be able to meet the strain of 
war. But in this war, one tough situation 
after another has been met, and, on the 
whole, well met. Total freight movement 
has more than doubled, and passenger travel 
has gone up more than four times: We 
accomplished this vast increase with ap- 
proximately the same amount of equip- 
ment we started the war with, and like 
a lot of other businesses, we lost workers 
to the armed services. 7 

“Last year was the biggest year in the 
history of American railroads. There was 
every reason to beliewe that 1944 was the 
peak; that if we did the job then, we could 
do as much in 1945. It remained for the 
weather of the last two months to create 
a situation where the traffic could not 
be carried currently. That is why we had 
to stop for a brief time the loading of all 
but vital freight for movement into or 
through the snowbound area. I am happy to 
be able to report tonight that the embar- 
goes recently issued have been helpful 
toward clearing up the situation. More and 
more cars are being moved each day in 
and from the blizzard belt. It is too early 
to say whether this will keep up—so much 
depends on the weather. 

“I think I can say the American railroads 
have done an unprecedented job in this 
war. We are doing it, and we will continue 
to do it. One hundred inches of snow, as 
we have had, might slow down even the 
Red Army. We've overcome equipment 
shortages and many other difficult obstacles. 
We're doing our utmost to lick even the 


snow. American railroads are proud to be 
America’s first line of offense.” 


“Ruined” Port of LeHavre Now 
Exceeds Pre-War Tonnage 


Recently returned from an_ inspection 
tour of the European and Mediterranean 
theaters of operation, Maj. Gen. C. P. 
Gross, the Army’s chief of transportation, 
has reported that the French port of 
LeHavre, thought by the Germans to be 
“100 per cent destroyed,” before their ca- 
pitulation to the Canadian First Army, on 
September 12, at present is handling more 
tonnage than before the war, all of it 
moving promptly to the front: 

It now develops that only a few days 
following the port’s capture, food, am- 
munition and other supplies were being 
brought in by L.S.T.’s and similar land- 
ing craft. And with the rehabilitation of 
the great Rochemont lock, some time later, 
the inner basin of the port was made usable 
and the port capacity increased to more 
than 15,000 tons a day. Liberty ships, said 
the general, have had access to the port 
since the middle of December. 

Bombed from the air, and shelled from 
land and sea, LeHavre, after a six weeks’ 
siege, had been destroyed 70 per cent in 
the city proper and totally ruined in the 
port area, when the Transportation Corps 
units moved in. Aided by the Engineers 
and French civilians, they succeeded in 
clearing the beaches to provide smooth 
landing sections for naval landing craft 
and for the Army’s “Ducks,” the amphibian 
trucks which carried supplies direct to in- 
land dumps. 

To relieve promptly the over-burdened 
supply lines from Cherbourg to the front, 
the “Whiteball highway” was established 
between LeHavre and Beauvais, with 
trucks hauling supplies to the latter point 
for transfer to railway lines -running to 
Compiegne, Tergnier, and Liege. 

General Gross recalled that the opening 
of the port “almost” was delayed for three 
months, when a Liberty ship, carrying 6,000 
tons of ammunition, struck a mine at the 
breakwater entrance. Fortunately, the 
cargo did not explode, and the vessel drifted 
200 yards from the entrance and beached. 
He disclosed that nearly all cargo now 
has been salvaged. 


Hazards for Boys in Railroad 
Work Are Assayed 


In an effort to channel boys of 16 and 
17 who seek employment on the railroads 
into jobs where they are least likely to 
suffer injury themselves or cause injury 
to others, the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, working with the 
Association of American Railroads, the 
railway brotherhoods, and government 
agencies concerned with transportation, 
has drawn up “advisory standards” for the 
employment of young workers in the 
industry. 

The bureau’s recommendations are set 
forth in leaflet No. 11 of a series, “Which 
Jobs for Young Workers?” In general, 
it suggests that jobs that boys can perform 
with a fair degree of safety are those in the 
clerical category and those involved in 
maintenance of way, maintenance of equip- 
ment, stores, work in baggage and parcel 
rooms and in stations, and warehouses. 
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Jobs considered too hazardous are those 
involved in operation of trains, work on 
bridges and scaffolds, and work as section 
hands in yards or where traffic is especially 
heavy. 

In addition to its recommendations re- 
garding suitability of jobs, the bureau’s 
leaflet contains a digest of state laws affect- 
ing employment of minors on railroads. 
It points, out that, in a number of states, 
the minimum age is two years higher than 
for general employment. 


Set Up Asphalt Committee 


Government agencies concerned in the 
movement and use of asphalt have set up 
a temporary special “asphalt transportation 
committee,” which will study and coordi- 
nate consumer requirements, productive 
facilities, and available transportation, so 
that the movement of asphalt in 1945 can 
be reduced as much as possible, and long 
hauls and cross hauls can be largely 
avoided. 

This committee will act in an advisory 
capacity to the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, according to O. D. T. Director 
Johnson, and that office will be represented 
on it. Other agencies concerned, are the 
Petroleum Administrator, War Production 
3oard, Public Roads Administration, U. S. 
Army Engineers, and Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

This action is being taken, according to 
Colonel Johnson, to avoid difficulties such 
as those experienced in handling asphalt 
in 1944. Many suppliers contracted for the 
sale of asphalt and tar last year, he said, 
only to find, when it was time to make 
deliveries, that there were not sufficient 
tank cars available, due to the volume of 
“more essential commodities” that had to 
be moved. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


In connection with a further extension of 
the War Food Administration’s permit sys- 
tem as applied to the movement of Irish 
potatoes, a measure ordered to facilitate 
the procurement of potatoes for government 
agencies, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued Third Revised Service 
Order No. 259, superseding previous orders 
under that number, and effective February 9 
through April 30, unless otherwise ordered. 
This service order adds the Red River Val- 
ley of Minnesota and North Dakota to the 
areas to which the prohibition against 
movement of cars loaded with Irish pota- 
toes, except on W. F. A. permit, is applic- 
able. This prohibition also applies to Aroos- 
took county, Maine; to the state of Colo- 
rado; and to certain counties in Idaho, Ore- 
gon and California. 

Because “refrigerator cars loaded with 
fresh fruits and vegetables are arriving at 
destinations in certain areas . . . with ex- 
cessive amounts of bunker and top ice 
therein, and... the loss of time necessary 
to remove the excess ice and recondition 
the cars before they can be used again” is 
causing undue delay in the movement of 
such cars, the commission has issued Serv- 
ice Order No. 282, effective February 14 
through March 20, unless otherwise or- 
dered. This order prohibits use of more 
than 5,000 Ib. of ice to retop ice such 
cars consigned or reconsigned to any point 
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in Canada, Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, or Minnesota, or east of the Mis- 
sissippi river and north of the northern 
boundaries of Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina. It farther prohibits any retop icing 
of such cars at United States points within 
the territory thus defined, and limits the 
amount of ice used to re-ice bunkers in 
such cars at any United States point within 
the defined area to 50 per cent of bunker 
capacity. 

Through Amendment No. 2 to Revised 
Service Order No. 263, the provisions of 
that order imposing strict demurrage re- 
quirements on tank cars have been ex- 
tended to cover tank cars of mechanical 
designations TP or TPI except when such 
cars are loaded with certain specified chem- 
icals. This amendment, superseding cor- 
rected Amendment No. 1, is effective Feb- 
ruary 22. 

Effective February 15, certain changes 
were made in the routes to which restric- 
tions on routing non-transit grain were 
applied by Service Order No. 222 and its 
supplements. These changes were embraced 
in Amendment No. 2 to supplement 5 to 
the original order. 


Enlisted Railroaders Receive 
Gold Bars in Iran 


Seven former railroaders were among 
12 enlisted men in the Third Military Rail- 
way Service recently given direct commis- 
sions in the Transportation Corps at Te- 
heran, Iran, it has been announced by the 
Persian Gulf Command Headquarters. 

Two of the former railroaders received 
the gold bars, making them second lieu- 
tenants, at a special ceremony in the office 
of Brig. Gen. Donald P. Booth, P. G. C., 
commanding general, while the other five 
were commissioned at nearby Camp Atter- 
bury. All had played important roles in 
the movement of war materials to Russia. 

General Booth, together with Col. Robert 
E. Mattson, superintendent of transporta- 
tion for the 3rd M. R. S., and former bat- 
talion commander of the 711th, pinned the 
second lieutenant’s bars on two staff ser- 
geants of the 711th—Parvey E. Harrison, 
of Dearing, Ga., once a brakeman for the 
Georgia R. R., and Gilbert E. Shelpman, 
North Lewisburg, Ohio, formerly in main- 
tenance-of-way work. 

Former railroaders commissioned at 
Camp Atterbury included: T/Sgt. Thomas 
A. Mangan (of the 730th Ry. Op. Bn.), 
who had been a sheet metal worker for 
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General Booth (left) and Colonel Matt- 
son Pinning the Gold Bars on Former 
Railway Brakeman, Parvey E. Harrison, 
at Camp Amirabad, in Teheran 





the Frisco; Staff Sgt. Robert Springer 
(730th Ry. Op. Bn.), formerly a locomotive 
engineer for the Erie; Staff Sgt. Frank 
C. Ficke (754th Ry. Op. Bn.), once a ma- 
chinist on the Santa Fe; Master Sgt. Mel- 
ville R. Deckinger (730th Ry. Op. Bn.), 
a towerman and telegraph operator for the 
Erie and the New York Central; Master 
Set. John T. Dunbar (730th Ry. Op. Bn.), 
a telegraph operator for the Texas & Pa- 
cific. 


Shows Results of 


Fast Amortization 
(Continued from page 351) 


1935-1939, the number of employees of 
Class I roads in 1944 had increased 39 per 
cent, while ton-miles increased 130 per cent 
and passenger-miles increased 345 per cent. 

In its regular survey of operating results, 
the bureau noted that last December’s 
freight revenues were 5.1 per cent below 
November and 2.7 per cent below Decem- 
ber, 1943. Making allowance for the occur- 
rence of 5 Sundays in December, 1944, how- 
ever, an increase of 0.5 per cent over the 
comparable 1943 month would be indicated. 
The freight revenue index (based on the 
1935-1939 monthly average as 100) for 
December was 213.9, the lowest index since 
January, 1944. The passenger index, simi- 
larly calculated, was 418.0 for last Decem- 
ber, or about the same as in October. It 
has been above 400 ‘since May, 1943. 
Though actual passenger revenue in De- 
cember, 1944, exceeded November by 4.4 
per cent, the increase was only 1 per cent 
if allowance is made for the difference in 
length of the two months. Compared to 
December, 1943, passenger revenue declined 
3.4 per cent in December, 1944. 


Some Conventions Get O. K. 


Between February 1 and 9 the War Com- 
mittee on Conventions denied 469 applica- 
tions for approval of scheduled conventions 
or meetings and gave approval to 15, ac- 
cording to the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. 

The committee’s “yardstick” of essen- 
tiality is “how the winning of the two wars 
we are now fighting will be impeded if the 
meeting in question were held to an at- 
tendance of 50 or canceled outright.” The 
list of approved meetings included the leg- 
islative conferences of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Conference of the Evangelical 
Church; the General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church; the United 
Lutheran Synod; and the Washington-Vir- 
ginia Annual Conference of the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It also in- 
cluded the national wage conference, at 
Washingtén, D. C., of the United Mine 
Workers and Southern Coal Producers As- 
sociation. Another approved gathering was 
the Wartime Graduate Medical Meeting, 
Regional Board No. 19, sponsored by three 
national medical societies. 

In line with the governmental ban on 
conventions, the American Society for 
‘Testing Materials has canceled its Com- 
mittee Week, which was to have been held 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. during the week of 
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February 26. The spring meeting of the 
society, scheduled for February 28, is being 
postponed as well. 

The 25th annual meeting of the Copper 


and Brass Research Association, due to be 
held May 17, has been canceled, and elec- 
tion of officers, budget approval and similar 
business will be acted upon by mail. 


Materials and Prices 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been issued by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since January 27, and which are of interest to 
railways: 


Copper Wire and Cable—The W. P. B. has 
imposed limitations on the amount of lead that 
may be used as a protective sheath in the manu- 
facture of insulated copper wire and cable, by 
Direction No. 63 to CMPR-1. No producer may 
use lead as a protective sheath for copper in- 
sulated wire or cable unless it is one of _the 
following types :(1) fire alarm and traffic con- 
trol, (2) telephone and telegraph, (3) railway 
signal, (4) shipboard cable or (5) wire and cable 
rated more than 2,000 volts. 


Freon 12—Production of Freon 12 (Dichloro- 
difluoromethane) has been increased and stabilized 
sufficiently to permit a relaxation in restrictions 
on its use in refrigeration and air conditioning 
systems, An amendment to Order M-28, provides 
that Freon 12 may be used now for any re- 
frigeration and air conditioning systems except 
those included in List A of the order. 


Integral Electric Motors—Production of in- 
tegral horsepower electric motors during the next 
six to nine months will be as critical as any 
period in the last two years. In the last six 
weeks several top urgency programs involving 
considerable quantities of electric equipment have 
been initiated or expanded, and the electrical 
equipment for these programs will be needed 
within the next three to nine months, W. P. B. 
officials explained. 


Lead—Manufacturers and distributors of civ- 
ilian buttons, badgés, emblems, regalia, costume 
jewelry, novelties, trophies, games, toys, statuary 
and art goods, all classed as non-essential prod- 
ucts, containing lead, are prohibited from further 
sales of such products after February 28, inthe 
third amendment to Order M-38 issued during 
the last five weeks to conserve lead for war 
needs. 

This amendment, effective February 1, however, 
increases the allowable use of lead in storage 
batteries for civilian use during the first quarter 
of 1945 from 50 per cent of the 1944 base period 
to 75 per cent, with subsequent allotments to be 
announced. Lead uses also were liberalized mod- 
erately in List B of the Order where the essen- 
tiality in the war effort had been established and 
substitutions of less critical materials cannot be 
effected. The latter included lead wool, abrasives 
and grinding wheels, industrial filters, zinc roll- 
ing cable covering, battery cables (under L-158), 
and insulator pins. 

W. P. B. officials explained that the critical 
lead situation is attributable mostly to labor 
shortages. Smelting and refining capacity is 
adequate but the number of workers has been 
insufficient to raise production to meet require- 
ments. 


Office Equipment — “Spot authorizations” 
(under PR-25) for the production of metal 
lockers, shelving, visible record equipment and 
filing cabinets in the first quarter of 1945 rep- 
resent a very small percentage of pre-war pro- 
duction, and the difficulty of obtaining materials 
will prevent production in the quantities au- 
thorized. 


Pigments—W. P. B. announced that yellow iron 
oxide pigments have been placed under allocation 
control of schedule 90 of order M-300. Limita- 
tion order M-383 was revoked. The change is 
effective March 1. 


Plywood—Distributors’ inventories of softwood 
plywood have declined 60 per cent since Janu- 
ary, 1944, and the decline during the last four 
months amounted to 20 per cent. Inventories 
now total only 32,000,000,000 sq. ft., about a 
20-day supply. A 30-day inventory is considered 
a minimum for normal business operations. 


PR-24 Restricted—To prevent interference with 
the use of man-power, facilities and materials for 
urgently needed war production, the W. P. B. 
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has rendered inoperative the provisions of PR-24 
that have permitted the placement of unrated 
or non-authorized orders for certain types of 
capital goods and other equipment. This action 
was taken by eliminating all W. P. B. orders 
appearing in List A of the regulation from cov- 
erage by the regulation. When the over-all man- 
power, facilities and materials supply picture has 
improved sufficiently, it is expected that certain 
products again will be covered by the regulation, 
W. P. B. said. 

Items covered by the orders that have been 
deleted from the list for which unrated or non- 
authorized purchase orders already have been 
placed and which have not been actually shipped, 
may not be delivered unless proper rating or 
authorization is obtained or unless the particular 
W. P. B. order is amended to allow such de- 
livery. Unrated or non-authorized purchase 
orders may be retained on purchasers’ books, but 
must be treated as orders scheduled for delivery 
when applicable restrictions are modified to per- 
mit delivery. This rule, which affects so-called 
post-war orders generally, is contained in In- 
terpretation No. 11 to PR-1. 

Orders affected by this action, together with 
the types of equipment and machinery covered, 
follow: L-89, elevators and escalators; L-123, 
general industrial equipment; L-193, coveying 
machinery. and mechanical power transmission 
equipment; L-221, electric motors and generators; 
L-226, printing trades machinery; L-250, electric 
motor controllers; L-298, resistance welding equip- 
ment; L-311, logging, lumber and wood products 
machinery and equipment. 


Radiation—-Six months will be needed to fill 
present unfilled orders for radiation alone and 
not considering future orders, according to the 
Cast Iron Boiler and Radiator Labor Advisory 
Committee. Production, which was 25 per cent 
below schedule in 1944, is continuing to decline, 
in the face of expected sharp increases in civilian 
and military requirements for 1945. Estimates 
indicate that approximately 3,250,000 sq. ft. of 
radiation will be needed for the veterans’ hos- 
pitals program. 

Minimum radiation requirements for 1945 are 
25 per cent of pre-war output, W. P. B. said. 
Actual production last year was approximately 
20 per cent of normal peace-time output. 


Re-Rolled Steel Products—Orders for steel 
products that can be made on rerolling-mills will 
be shifted from “hot mills’’ whenever possible 
to relieve the latter’s crowded schedules. Direc- 
tives on leading primary steel producers for pro- 
ducing reinforcing bars have been cut approxi- 
mately 50 per cent to allow for production of 
other urgently needed war requirements. It is 
planned to reschedule these orders where possible 
on the rerolling-mills to absorb any available open 
capacity. 


The order shift will not be limited to rein- 
forcing bars. Lack of rails is a primary obstacle 
in expanding rerolling operations. Members of 
the Rail Steel Mill Industry Advisory Committee 
reported that a better segregation of scrap would 
improve the situation, pointing out that many 
rails now being melted into scrap could be used 
by the rerolling mills. Steps have been initiated 
to channel suitable material to the rerollers. 


Stainless Steel—Filling of orders for stain- 
less steel subject to deferred allotments and the 
filling of orders to build up warehouse inven- 
tories of steel are prohibited temporarily, under 
Direction No. 62 to CMPR-1. Under /the new 
rules, no manufacturer may produce or deliver 
any stainless steel on orders identified by a CMP 
allotment symbol the initial letter of which is 
Z (Z-1, ZIE, Z-2, etc.). These are the de- 
ferred allotment symbols assigned by W. P. B. 
in connection with allotments of steel for pro- 
duction of civilian type goods under the spot 
authorization procedure contained in PR-25. 


Unit Heaters—Delivery of unit héaters for 
extended surface heating have been limited to 
orders with ratings of AA-2X or better until 
April 16. There is no inventory of unit heat- 


ers at present and the lack of copper and steel 
during the third and fourth quarters of 1944 
and the first quarter of 1945 makes it impos- 
sible to meet the demand, it was explained. 


Prices 


Asphalt—While their petition for increased 
ceiling prices is pending, sellers of asphalt and 
asphalt products, including refiners, resellers, 
distributors, roofers and retailers, may sell at 
prices that may be established later, by official 
action on the petition, according to Amendment 
No. 9 to MPR-323, effective February 12. Until 
a decision is reached on a petition no payments 
may be made in excess of the existing ceiling 
prices. Any increases granted may be collected 
later. 


Bituminous Coal—Coal producers in the big 
southern Appalachian mining area may increase 
their ceiling prices of bituminous coal temporarily 
from 5 to 15 cents a ton to help pay for extra 
costs of Sunday operations in February, O. P. A. 
announced. Amendment No. 129 to MPR No. 120 
and amendment No. 28 to RMPR No. GOWW 
became effective February 3. Another amend 
ment to MPR No. 130 provides that mines paying 
double time for February 4, in accordance with 
executive order No. 9240 may increase their 
ceilings even though February 4, was not the 
seventh consecutive day of operation. 


Building Materials—Individual adjustment pro 
visions applying to manufacturers’ maximum 
prices for two groups of building materials, (1) 
mechanical equipment, such as sheet metal work, 
furnaces, etc., and (2) mason materials, refrac- 
tories, roofing and insulation material, have been 
incorporated in a single order and _ separated 
from similar provisions relating to manufac- 
turers’ prices for consumers’ goods. Effective 
February 7, the new order provides producers 
with a uniform adjustment procedure, O. P. A. 
said, with all provisions contained in a single 
document. In addition, the new order (B-1 undet 
MPR-188) includes other building materials for 
which no individual adjustment provisions were 
provided previously, including furnaces and re- 
pair parts, air conditioning units, and numerous 
smaller items. 


Hardwood Lumber—O. P. A. has authorized 
general price increases at the mill level averaging 
$3 per M. f. b. m. on hardwood lumber,  In- 
creases are the minimum required by law and 
will permit a 75 per cent minimum of output to 
be produced without financial loss. Amendinent 
16 to revised MPR-17 was effective February 9. 


Manganese Steel Castings—An increase of four 
per cent in the ceiling prices for all manganese 
steel castings became effective February 12. The 
increase was authorized, O. P. A. said, because 
the manganese steel castings industry at present 
is not earnifig an amount equal to its adjusted 
1936-39 base period profits. Under this cir- 
cumstance, the present maximum prices are no 
longer considered fair and equitable by O. P. A., 
and an increase sufficient to restore profits to 
those of the 1936-39 pre-war period is mandatory 
to satisfy the minimum requirements of law. 


Plastic-Faced Plywood — Manufacturers of 
plastic-faced. plywood containing one or more 
laminations of softwood veneer were authorized 
by the O. P. A. to apply to the Lumber Branch 
in the national O. P. A. for special prices for 
these plywoods. 


Ready-Mixed Concrete—Ready-mixed concrete 
manufacturers in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
western Kentucky, North and South Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Iowa and eastern Missouri may increase 
present ceiling prices by the actual additional 
cost resulting. to them from the recent increase 
granted to manufacturers of cement in that area, 
according to Amendment No. 69 to Order A-1 
under MPR-188, effective February 3. 


Southern Pine—Producers are authorized by 
Amendment No. 7 to Second RMPR-19, effective 
January 27, to price all Southern pine lumber 
except finish grades on the basis of the exact 
lengths shipped. 


Western Red Cedar—Producers of western red 
cedar lumber may apply to O. P. A. for an 
adjustment of their selling prices if existing 
ceiling prices are causing them substantial hard- 
ship and impeding western red cedar production 
according to Amendment No. 2 to MPR-402, 
effective February 10. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Pullman-Standard 
Plans Improvements 


Will spend million 
dollars to prepare plants 
for speedy production 


several 


A several-million dollar modernization 
and construction program to prepare its 
plants for the speedy production of railway 
equipment, including newly-designed cars 
embodying revolutionary concepts of pas- 
senger accommodations, was announced by 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company on February 13. In revealing 
these plans, Wallace N. Barker, vice- 
president, declared that the company is not 
“standing at ease on the problem of pro- 
viding continuing employment after the war 
even though it is now marching ‘on the 
double’ supplying weapons of victory.” At 
the same time he pointed out that if the 
railroads are to preserve a strong competi- 
tive position they will need to replace 
obsolete and war-worn rolling stock as 
soon as possible. 


Ready. With “Mock-ups”—‘“Toward 
this end we have already prepared and 
shown to hundreds of railway officers our 
blueprints, models and ‘mock-ups’ of pas- 
senger cars radically different in hundreds 
of interior features from anything now on 
the rails,” he said. “Naturally we want to 
be ready to supply this equipment rapidly 
as soon as conditions permit.” 

The program, Mr. Barker explained, 
embraces all six of the company’s plants 


H. W_ Siddall, Chairman of the Trans- 


continental Passenger Association, 
Studies an Artist’s Conception of a 
Future Railway Passenger Station 
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and includes new construction, installation 
of new equipment, renovations of buildings 
and machinery, alterations for improving 
working conditions and rearrangement of 
facilities for the most efficient operation. 
The Chicago and Worcester, Mass., plants 
will be revamped for the resumption of pas- 
senger car construction, with the latter also 
scheduled for additional changes and new 
machinery for the better manufacture of 
modern transit equipment. 


War Work Easing Off—The three 
units of the Chicago plant employed 12,000 
at the peak of war work. Two of these 
units comprising the shipbuilding division 
are now nearing the end of work on patrol 
vessels and landing craft for the Navy. 
The third, or aircraft, division is continuing 


with full-scale production of wings and 
major sub-assemblies for giant cargo 
planes. 


The Worcester plant, in addition to turn- 
ing out such war material as parts for anti- 
aircraft guns and hospital trains, has con- 
tinued manufacturing vitally needed domes- 
tic transit equipment. In 1944, under 
W. P. B. authorized programs, this shop 
produced all the trolley buses and 60 per 
cent of the street cars built in the country. 

The company’s four freight car plants 
in Hammond, Ind., and Michigan City, 
Butler, Pa., and Bessemer, Ala., presently 
occupied with war contracts for mortars, 
heavy artillery, shells and freight cars for 
the domestic railroads and for the Army, 
are scheduled for alterations to expedite 
ultimate production of domestic and foreign 
freight cars. 


Jobs for Veterans—Emphasizing that 
remodeling is not interrupting war produc- 
tion, Mr. Barker said, “Today we have but 
one job, producing armament and vital 
transportation equipment, and we will stay 
on that job until victory is assured. At the 
same time we are making plans and provid- 
ing facilities to fulfill post-war orders, thus 
preparing ourselves to offer employment 
coming as the result of those orders, not 
only to our present workers but also to our 
returning servicemen when their mission 
shall have been successfully completed. We 
are thus bending our first effort toward 
the production of war material and at the 
same time, without interfering with that 
production, planning to fulfill our post-war 
obligations.” 

To help provide employment the company 
is prepared, as soon as it gets the green 
light, to produce wholly new types of cars 
that are expected to aid the railroads in 
retaining a substantial part of their heavy 
war-time passenger traffic by raising travel 
comfort to new heights. 


New Car Types—One of these new 
cars is a combination bar-lounge car de- 
(Continued on page 361) 


Calls for Bargaining 
on Pension Changes 


B. of L. E. favors conferences 
with management; protests 
Latimer “partisanship” 


John T. Corbett, assistant grand chief 
engineer and national legislative represen- 
tative of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, appeared at House interstate and 
foreign commerce committee hearings this 
week to protest against the failure of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association to 
submit its program for liberalizing the 
Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance acts to collective bar- 
gaining procedures, and against Railroad 
Retirement Board Chairman Murray W. 
Latimer’s “partisanship” in working on the 
R. L. E. A. program while refusing to 
discuss such work with non-affiliated unions 
or railroad management. 

The hearings are on H.R. 1362, the bill 
embodying the R. L. E. A. program, 
which was introduced by Representative 
Crosser, Democrat of Ohio. Presentations 
of R. L. E. A. and Mr. Latimer were con- 
cluded at last week’s sessions, and Mr. Cor- 
bett was preceded this week by Martin H. 
Miller, national legislative representative of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
Mr. Miller’s statement revealed that B. 
of R. T. objections are based largely on 
what that organization regards as the 
failure of the bill to go far enough in 
liberalizing the ‘present benefit 
of the two acts. 


prov 1s10ns 


Would Try Bargaining First—Mr. 
Corbett recommended in effect that the 
committee send the bill back to its 
sponsors with the suggestion that an effort 
be made to arrive at an agreed-upon pro- 
gram in collective bargaining conferences 
among all interested parties. The B. of 
L. E., he said, recognizes the “need for 
certain changes,” but it is of the opinion 
that all proposals for changes “might prop- 
erly be submitted to the representatives of 
all of the railroad labor organizations and 
to the managements of the railroads for 
their consideration before arrangements 
could properly be taken to have legislation 
introduced without any effort to «proceed 
further with collective bargaining pro- 
cedure.” 

Later on, the B. of L. E. representative 
said he was presenting “no brief that col- 
lective bargaining conferences or procedures 
might assure satisfactory results.” But he 
pointed out that the present Retirement Act 
“was secured through collective bargaining 
procedures,” adding that “we must have 


the records show that we favor the con- 
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tinuation of those collective bargaining pro- 
cedures until there has been proper proof 
that such collective bargaining procedures 
were no longer of benefit. We submit that 
there has been no such demonstration of 
the uselessness of such procedure.” 


Wants Financially-Sound System— 
Other parts of Mr. Corbett’s presentation 
indicated that the B. of L. E. is at the 
moment most concerned about the actuarial 
showing that taxes under the Carriers’ 
Taxing Act are inadequate to support pres- 
ent Retirement Act benefits. It wants the 
retirement system put on a sound financial 
basis, and is confident that its members are 
ready to pay their share of any additional 
taxes necessary for that purpose. 

Mr. Corbett’s protest against R. R. B. 
Chairman Latimer’s tactics followed upon 
a similar complaint registered earlier in 
the hearings by J. Carter Fort, vice- 
president and general counsel of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, and reported 
in the Railway Age of February 10, page 
313. Disclaiming any desire on the part 
of the B. of L. E. to question the right of 
any citizen to present requests to Congress, 
Mr. Corbett nevertheless suggested that 
“there must be some question as to the pro- 
priety’ of having but one portion of a 
group endeavor to have changes made in 
laws “for the purpose of providing selfish 
benefits for those whom they represent— 
at the expense of others who were refused 
the courtesy of consultation.” 


No Information From Latimer—‘“I 
now desire,” he continued, launching his 
complaint against Mr. Latimer, “to have 
the records show that nearly a year ago 
I was informed that the chairman of the 
Railroad Retirement Board, Dr. Latimer, 
and one or more of the attorneys in the 
employ of that board had been engaged in 
the preparation of legislation which would 
propose a number of changes in the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, the Carriers Taxing 
Act, and the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act. 

“Acting upon the information or report 
which had been made to me, I called Dr. 
Latimer by telephone and requested infor- 
mation which might confirm the report I 
had heard. I was informed by Dr. Latimer 
that he considered the assistance and work 
he had been engaged in as ‘of a technical 
nature’—and that he would not provide in- 
formation as to its exact nature as he 
considered is as something which might 
be known only to those with whom he 
had been working and assisting. There 
was the remark that it was quite probable 
that the tax rates which would be in the 
proposed bill would be about the same as 
had been printed in the ‘committee print’— 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Wag- 
ner, but that it would be necessary to await 
the release of the bill from the printers 
before I might know of further data con- 
cerning it. 


“Partisanship” Demonstrated—“We 
question the right o* privilege of any 
public officer to tak: the position Dr. 
Latimer has taken and we believe that the 
refusal of Dr. Latimer to extend all officers 
of either the railroads or the railroad labor 
organizations the same information, the 
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same assistance, and/or the same cour- 
tesies, demonstrates partisanship, and a 
most unpleasant lack of courtesy in a public 
official. 

“The Railroad Retirement Act provides 
for one member of the Railroad Retirement 
Board to be appointed by the President as 
the representative of ‘the public.’ We sub- 
mit the belief that locomotive engineers form 
a portion of our ‘American public,’ in addi- 
tion to their positions as employees of the 
railroads of the nation. As a portion of 
the American public, and as the oldest 
group of railroad labor organizations, we 
protest the discourteous, prejudicial, and 
preferential attitude taken by the chairman 
of the Railroad Retirement Board toward 
the courteous request made to him by an 
officer of a group of workers who are 
contributing much to the funds of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board and the salary of 
the representative of the public on that 
board. 

“And that’s that for Mr. Latimer.” 


“Reviews” Robertson Statements— 
Nor did Mr. Corbett pull any punches when 
he came to what he called his “review” 
of “certain statements” made in the hear- 
ings by D. B. Robertson, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Fireman & 
Enginemen and chairman of the R. L. E. A. 
committee which framed the proposals em- 
bodied in the bill. He challenged Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s claim that such a committee was 
appointed at a May 13, 1940, meeting of 
R. L. E. A. Mr. Corbett said he attended 
that meeting as representative of A. 
Johnston, grand chief engineer of the B. 
of L. E., who was then a member of 
R. L. E. A.; and he recalled no action with 
respect to such a committee. He added that 
the official. records of the meeting verify 
his recollection. 

Mr. Robertson’s statement that 
R. L. E. A. members represent “80 per 
cent of the railroad workers” was charac- 
terized by Mr. Corbett as a “ ‘tricky’ re- 
mark, or claim,” which “we must chal- 
lenge.” As for himself, Mr. Corbett said 
he represented “but one group. It may 
not be the largest. It is the oldest, and 
the best.” He went on to say that the 
B. of L. F. & E. was first organized as 
the “Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen” ; 
and that it decided upon the present name 
at its 1906 Milwaukee, Wis., convention— 
“apparently,” as Mr. Corbett put it, “in 
the hopes that it might improve its con- 
ditions by retaining some of the men pro- 
moted to the position of locomotive engi- 
neer.” 


An Exaggerated Death Report—Mr. 


. Corbett was in service in Milwaukee at 


the time, and he recalled that “there was 
much excitement noticed amongst the dele- 
gates because of the claims expressed by 
certain officers . . . that the change of 
name ‘meant the end of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers in a very few 
months.” It was a “real pleasure” for 
Mr. Corbett to have the committee’s rec- 
ords show that the B. of L. E. “passed those 
months . . . and is continuing to advance 
and to increase its membership.” 

All of which was part of Mr. Corbett’s 
explanation of the locomotive efgineer’s 
position as an “old head” and thoroughly 
skilled railroader, as compared with a fire- 


man. And it brought him to his next 
charge that “the present efforts of Mr. 
Robertson must be interpreted by those 
whom I represent as another attempt by 
the employees in apprenticeship service to 
dictate the handling of the affairs of the 
master workman who has served his ap- 
prenticeship and who has received the pro- 
motion his services have deserved.” It. is 
Mr. Corbett’s opinion that locomotive en- 
gineers and senior locomotive firemen 
“would refuse to favor the provisions of 
H. R. 1362 if they were fully informed as 
to what maybe its effects, if and when 
it may be approved.” 


Tried to Promote Cooperation—That 
the B. of L. E. had made serious efforts 
to get collective bargaining procedures 
started was next brought out in Mr. Cor- 
bett’s statement. He said he had discussed 
the matter last year with Chairman Lea 
of the committee and Representative 
Crosser, neither of whom opposed such a 
course, although Mr. Crosser did say that 
he did not think it proper for him, as 
author of the bill, to join in efforts which 
might delay enactment. Also Chairman 
Wheeler of the Senate committee on in- 
terstate commerce and Senator Johnson, 
chairman of the subcommittee which was 
considering the R. L. E. A. bill, “expressed 
their approval of the idea of such collective 
bargaining conferences.” J. J. Pelley, presi- 
dent of the A. A. R., informed Mr. Cor- 
bett that “if the representatives of the rail- 
road employees would meet with repre- 
sentatives of the railroads, arrangements 
would be made to have a committee of rep- 
resentatives of the railroads selected.” 

Mr. Corbett reported on the foregoing 
to Grand Chief Engineer Johnston, who 
thereupon wrote an August 2, 1944, letter 
to J. G. Luhrsen, executive secretary of 
R. L. E. A., suggesting that a request be 
made for conferences with management 
“to avoid complications that might arise 
with reference to the legality of the act 
and the amendments.” Mr. Johnston fur- 
ther suggested that it “would be better to 
agree on a united front before a congres- 
sional committee.” Replying on August 30, 
1944, Mr. Luhrsen said: “The sponsors of 
this legislation have taken into considera- 
tion the constitutionality of the proposed 
amendments which you raise and have in- 
troduced a bill and advanced their reasons 
in support of it. Those disagreeing have 
the privilege of appearing before the same 
committee to offer their opposition or sup- 
port.” 


Would Let Evolution Continue — 
Turning to a discussion of some of the 
bill’s specific provisions, Mr. Corbett ex- 
pressed the B. of L. E.’s concern that an 
adverse court decision on the amendments 
might raise a question as to the status of 
the present Retirement Act. He noted that 
the present bill has evolved from five pre- 
vious ones, and expressed the hope that 
the evolutionary process would not be ter- 
minated “as there appears a real need for 
further progress and improvement.” 

The B. of L. E. questions whether the 
taxes proposed will “guarantee the con- 
tinued solvency of the funds of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act.” It also questions the 
desirability of bringing in additional em- 
ployees, such as those of forwarders and 
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railroad -trucking affiliates, as proposed. 
In this connection, Mr. Corbett stated that 
the higher paid employees carry the main 
burden of the retirement system. He un- 
dertook to show that “any and all em- 
ployees with wages of $1,800 or less a year 
or with average wages of less than $150 
a month must be actual liabilities upon the 
funds.” 


Questions Latimer Statistics — He 
questioned the statistical data presented by 
Mr. Latimer and the conclusions drawn 
therefrom by the R. R. B. chairman, par- 
ticularly the contention that a 1.5 per cent 
increase in the retirement tax should be 
sufficient to take care of the present deficit, 
which was shown by the latest actuarial 
report to require an increase of some 5 
per cent in taxes. 

Mr. Corbett repeated himself many times 
in urging the committee to have in mind 
the prime rule of railroading—‘safety first,” 
and to give “thoughtful attention and con- 
sideration” to “any proposal to gamble with 
the safety of the funds.” The B. of L. E. 
believes that there “must be, and should 
be some immediate increase” in the retire- 
ment taxes, and it is of the further opinion 
that “every effort should be made, and 
must be immediately made, to secure the 
services of the most outstanding actuarial 
experts in the nation in order to determine 
the amounts of taxes to be levied.” Mr. 
Corbett. had previously contrasted Mr. 
Latimer’s estimate that a 1.5 per cent in- 
crease would be adequate with what appears 
to be the “unanimous agreement that the 
funds of the’ Railroad Retirement Act are 
‘a somewhat sick patient.’” And he asked: 
“Shall we meekly accept further reme- 
dies suggested by the doctor who recom- 
mends such ‘soothing syrup’ for an evi- 
dently very sick patient?” 


An R. R. B. Attempt to “Spread 
Out”—Among other provisions of the bill 
questioned by Mr. Corbett was the pro- 
posal to make the Carriers Taxing Act Title 
II of the Railroad Retirement Act with the 
Retirement Board, instead of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, collecting the retirement 
taxes. The B. of L. E. representative called 
this “another attempt to have the Retire- 
ment Board ‘spread out’.” 

National Legislative Miller of the B. of 
R. T. expressed that organization’s views 
with respect to various specific provisions 
of the bill. Among other things, the B. of 
R. T. would modify the bill to provide for a 
flat 10 per cent increase in all annuities 
and pensions. This, said Mr. Miller, would 
be more important to employees in train 
service than the proposed increases in mini- 
mum annuities. 


Would Retain Appeal Provisions— 
In providing for widows’, children’s, and 
parents’ annuities, as the bill does, the 
B. of R. T. would keep also the present 
death benefit provisions which the bill would 
drop. Also, Mr. Miller protested against 
the proposal to limit the right of appeal from 
Retirement Board rulings to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals; and he 
wanted a simpler formula than that pro- 
posed for arriving at the amount of annu- 
ities for widows, children, and parents. The 
bill’s proposal to increase the maximum 
unemployment benefits to $5 per day ap- 
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Hobbs Reorganization Bill 
Passed by House 


The House, on February 14, passed 
H. R. 37, the bill sponsored by Rep- 
resentative Hobbs, Democrat of Ala- 
bama, to amend Section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act in such a way as 
to restrict the power of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to re- 
duce the capitalization of railroads 
reorganized under that statute, and 
to give the federal courts additional 
responsibilities in reviewing plans 
proposed by the commission. Pro- 
visions of the bill, which now goes 
to the Senate, were outlined in de- 
tail in the Railway Age of February 
10. page 312. 











pealed to Mr. Miller as a “greatly needed” 
change. 

When questioned about the additional re- 
tirement taxes proposed in the bill, Mr. 
Miller expressed his view that they would 
prove inadequate to support the new bene- 
fits. He is of the opinion that the majority 
of the B. of R. T. members would be willing 
to pay their share of the taxes found neces- 
sary to make the present retirement system 
sound and to support the additional benefits. 
Questioned by Chairman Lea as to the 
proper relationship between a special system 
and the general social security system, Mr. 
Miller replied that he was of the opinion 
that railroad employees “must not get too 
far out of line.” He conceded that he 
wouldn’t want to be supporting a system 
that would be regarded as unduly prefer- 
ential of any group. : 


Schoene Sums Up for R. L. E. A.— 
R. L. E. A.’s presentation in support of the 
bill was concluded with a statement from 
the Robertson committee’s counsel—Lester 
P. Schoene of the Washington, D. C., firm 
of Schoene, Freehill, Kramer & Fanelli. 
Mr. Schoene stated that he had assisted in 
the drafting of the bill, and denied that it 
was a “cut and dried proposition” sub- 
mitted to R. L. E. A. by Mr. Latimer. 
At the same time he didn’t want to minimize 
“our tremendous indebtedness” to Mr. 
Latimer. 

Mr. Schoene contined with a prepared 
statement rounding up the R. L. E. A. case. 
He anticipated that the railroads would be 
in opposition, “as they have opposed vigor- 
ously every piece of humanitarian legisla- 
tion that has come before Congress, with 
the exception of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937, when they gave their acqui- 
escence to a policy that Congress had twice 
enacted into law, and did it on the stipula- 
tion that they would be allowed to unload 
their private pension rolls on the Railroad 
Retirement System and thus have the em- 
ployees pay half of the accumulated pen- 
sion liabilities.” 


Representation of Employees 


Winning two recent elections wherein it 
was challenged by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors has retained the right to represent 
Baltimore & Ohio road conductors and San 


Diego & Arizona Eastern road brakemen. 
Results of the elections have been certified 
by the National Mediation Board, the vote 
in the B. & O. case being 843 for the 
Conductors to 671 for the Trainmen; the 
O. R. C. won the S. D. & A. E. contest by 
a vote of 17 to 9. 

The B. of R. T. also lost a recent Illinois 
Central election which the Illinois Central 
System Yardmasters’ Association won by a 
vote of 101 to 72, thus retaining its right 
to represent yardmasters and assistant 
yardmasters. The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen & Enginemen has sup- 
planted the Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway, and Motor Coach 
Employees of America as representative of 
Oakland Terminal engineers and firemen; 
while previously unrepresented assistant 
chief, night chief, trick, relief, and extra 
train dispatchers on the Atlantic Coast 
Line have chosen the American Train Dis- 
patchers Association. Train porters em- 
ployed by the Central of Georgia and the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, previously un- 
represented, have chosen the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. 


Specifications for Bus Heaters 


Specifications governing installation and 
use of heaters and heating equipment on 
passenger carrying motor vehicles have 
been prescribed for common and contract 
carriers by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The specifications were promul- 
gated with Division 5’s report and order, 
dated January 27, in Ex Parte No. MC-4. 


Stevens Institute Honors Duer 


John V. B. Duer, chief electrical engineer, 
Pennsylvania, was one of nine leading en- 
gineers and industrialists to receive a newly 
established honor award for “notable 
achievement,” at the dinner observing the 
75th anniversary of the granting of the 
charter to Stevens Institute of Technology, 
held in New York, February 15. Mr. Duer 
was cited for his accomplishments “in the 
engineering field of railroad electrification.” 


Congressman Fights Train Cut 
Under O. D. T. Order 47 


An assertion that “the railroads apparently 
are taking advantage of” the Office of De- 
fense Transportation’s General Order 47 
was made by Representative Simpson, Re- 
publican of Illinois, in a letter to O. D. T. 
Director Johnson, reprinted, with other 
correspondence as an extension of remarks, 
in the February 13 Congressional Record. 
This order, as noted in Railway Age of 
January 20, page 198, prohibited railroads, 
except with O. D. T. permission, from 
operating after March 1 a passenger train 
schedule on which the occupancy of seats 
and space did not average 35 per cent during 
the month of November, 1944. 

The basis of the congressman’s com- 
plaint was “reliable information” from 
brotherhood “legislative representatives” 
that the Chicago & Illinois Midland would 
discontinue certain passenger train opera- 
tions between Springfield, Ill., and Pekin 
on February 28, under authority of this 
order. Petitions protesting this action, 
signed by “some 600 citizens,” had been 
received, Mr. Simpson said in a letter to 
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War Mobilization Director Byrnes suggest- 
ing that “some clarifying directives” should 
be issued in connection with the O. D. T. 
order, which was issued in response to a re- 
quest from Mr. Byrnes. “Certain railroads 
can take an unfair advantage” of this order, 
he wrote, but “the railroads should not be 
allowed to make communities suffer.” 

In one letter, signed by V. T. Corbett, 
assistant director of the passenger section 
of the O. D. T. Railway Transport 
Department, Colonel Johnson was quoted as 
saying the order would be “rescinded” “as 
soon as the present crisis is passed.” 

One of the letters was sent by Mr. Simp- 
son to George Barrett, attorney general of 
Illinois, suggesting that “injunction proceed- 
ings” be started if the facts be found as 
represented, since protest to the O. D. T. 
had been “to no avail.” The congressman 
made it clear that he did not object to that 
part of the order prohibiting operation of 
“resort” trains. ‘ 


January Employment 2.47 Per 
Cent Above Previous Year 


Railroad employment decreased 0.67 per 
cent—from 1,400,129 to 1,390,718—during 
the one-month period from mid-December, 
1944, to mid-January, 1945, but the January 
total was 2.47 per cent above the January, 
1944, total, according to the preliminary 
summary based on reports from Class I line 
haul roads and prepared by the Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
index number, based on the 1935-1939 aver- 
age, was 141.7, as compared with 139.4 for 
the previous month and 138.3 for January, 
1944, 

January, 1945, employment was above that 
of the corresponding 1944 month in all 
groups except train and engine service, 
where a decrease of 0.13 per cent was 
noted. In other categories the range of 
increases was from 1.68 per cent for trans- 
portation, other than train, engine and yard 
service, to 6.78 per cent in maintenance of 
way and structures. The 0.67 per cent de- 
cline from the previous month was the net 
result of drops in five groups and increases 
in two. These changes were under one 
per cent, except that the yardmasters, 
switch-tenders and hostlers transportation 
group showed an increase of 1.02 per cent, 
while the transportation, other than train, 
engine and yard service category had a 
decline of 2.64 per cent. 


Bills in Congress 


Another uniform rate bill has been intro- 
duced in the House by Representative 
Luther A. Johnson, Democrat of Texas. It 
is H. R. 2041 “to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a uniform classification and 
uniform scale of class rates for railroad 
freight.” 

Representative Beckworth, Democrat of 
Texas, has introduced H. R. 2012, “to 
provide for federal participation in the 
financing of certain aeronautical develop- 
ments.” The bill would authorize an ap- 
propriation of $50,000,000 per year from 
which the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, acting jointly, would be 
authorized to make grants when they de- 
termine that it would be in the national 
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interest to extend financial assistance to 
any individual or company in carrying 
out experimental work “in connection with 
the development of new types of aircraft 
or the improvement of existing types of 
aircraft, or in connection with other devel- 
opments in the science and art of flight.” 


Senate Committee Approves 
Two Bills 


The Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce on February 13 voted to report S. 46 
and S. 47 favorably to the Senate. Both 
bills were introduced by Chairman Wheeler 
of the committee. 

S. 46 would amend the Locomotive In- 
spection Act of February 17, 1911, as 
amended, to provide for the appointment 
of five additional inspectors, and to pro- 
vide for adjustments in salaries. The salary 
of the director of locomotive inspection 
would be increased from $7,500 per year 
to $8,000; assistant directors would get 
$7,000 instead of $6,000; and inspectors 
would get $4,600 instead of $4,000. 

Amending the Interstate Commerce Act 
in various respects, S. 47 would carry out 
one of the legislative recommendations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s an- 
nual report. It would give the commission 
authority to prescribe rules for the ex- 
tension of crédit by express companies; 
modify the act’s provision’s relating to 
the service of notice in commission pro- 
ceedings; and strengthen the commission’s 
authority with respect to examining ac- 
counts of companies furnishing railroads 
with cars or protective services to perish- 
able freight against heat or cold. A similar 
bill passed the Senate last year, but had 
not been acted upon in the House when 
the seventy-eighth Congress died. 


Transverse Fissures Blamed for 
“Viking” Derailment 


. A broken rail, the result of the presence 

of transverse fissures, caused the derail- 
ment on December 24, 1944, near Poplar 
Grove, Ill., of eastbound Chicago & North 
Western passenger train No. 522, “The Vik- 
ing,” according to the report of an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission investigation 
made under the supervision of Commis- 
sioner Patterson. Two passengers were 
killed and 35 passengers and 3 employees 
were injured. 

The accident occurred on tangent single- 
track main line, the grade being 0.65 per 
cent descending for eastbound trains. Phe 
track structure consisted of 90-lb. rail, 
rolled and laid in 1930, on 23 treated ties 
per rail length, fully tie-plated, single- 
spiked, provided with 4-hole angle bars 
26 in. long, and ballasted with 24 in. of 
gravel. 

The train, made up of a locomotive and 
15 passenger-train cars, was about 0.97 mile 
east of Poplar Grove station, on the line 
from Minneapolis to Chicago via Beloit, 
Wis., when its twelfth and thirteenth cars 
were derailed while it was moving about 
45 m. p. h. The engine and first 11 cars, 
remaining coupled, stopped with the front of 
the engine about 2,900 ft. beyond the point 
of derailment. The two rear cars remained 
coupled and stopped with the réar end 
1,120 ft. east of the same point’ The two 
derailed cars, both, coaches, came to rest on 


their sides, down an embankment, about 
660 ft. east of the point of derailment. The 
eleventh to fifteenth cars, inclusive, were 
damaged. 

After the accident it was found that a 
rail on the south side of the track was 


broken in many pieces. Transverse fis- 
sures were found at six breaks, none of 
which extended to the outer surface of the 
rail. These fissures covered from 10 to 
70 per cent of the cross sectional area of 
the rail head. It appeared that the failure 
of the rail occurred when the front of the 
train passed over it, one 5 in. piece between 
two breaks being forced out of alinement, 
and that other fractures then occurred as 
the wheels jumped across this gap. This 
piece presumably was displaced before the 
rear truck of the eleventh car passed over it, 
causing the next two cars to be derailed. 
Apparently the two last cars also were 
derailed, but were rerailed when the wheels 
came in contact with the 1l-in. forward 
portion of the fractured rail that remained 
in normal position attached to the next 
rail. 

The report pointed out that the track 
was last inspected by the section foreman 
about 32 hrs. before the accident, no de- 
fective condition being observed. A rail- 
detector car was operated over this terri- 
tory in December, 1941, and the next test 
was scheduled for 1945, the spacing of such 
tests being determined by the record of rail 
failures and the tonnage moved over the 
track. 


0. D. T. Appointment 


At the request of the Offite of Defense 
Transportation, Arthur R. Mahaney, for- 
merly assistant director of the O. D. T. 
Division of Traffic Movement, has returned 
temporarily to the staff of that organiza- 
tion to serve as assistant director of the 
Railway Transport Department, according 
to an O. D. T. announcement. Mr. Maha- 
ney, formerly in the employ of the Penn- 
sylvania, left the O. D. T. in July, 1944, 
after having spent 2% years there. His 
return was asked “to assist in activities 
necessitated by the existing emergency in 
rail transportation,” it was said. 


Medal of Honor Award 


Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on’ Award of Medals of Honor, approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
President Roosevelt has bestowed a medal 
of honor on Bert L. Sanders, Kokomo, Ind., 
employed as a plant guard by the General 
Electric Company at Kokomo. The medal 
was awarded under the Act of February 
23, 1905, which provides for bronze medals 
of honor in recognition of outstanding feats 
of bravery connected with saving of life 
upon railroads. 

The award was based upon Mr. Sanders’ 
rescue of two children, a three-year-old 
girl and her two-year-old brother, from a 
Pennsylvania track, on which a passenger 
train was approaching at Kokomo, on 
March 6, 1943. 

About 1:20 p.m., on that day, Mr. San- 
ders was on his way to the guard cabin 
of the General Electric Company, located 
near the crossing of Vaile avenue with 
the railroad. As he neared the cabin he 
heard a train approaching from the west 
and at the same time heard a warning 
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shout. Looking toward the approaching 
train, he saw the children standing on the 
highway crossing some 120 feet distant. 
He started running toward them and when 
he reached the crossing he lifted the girl 
from the track but discovered that the 
boy’s foot was caught between the running 
rail and the guard rail. He succeeded in 
freeing the boy’s foot from its wedged posi- 
tion, grabbed the children in his arms and 
leaped to safety, clearing the locomotive as 
it passed by about two feet. The speed 
of the train at that time was between 20 
and 30 m.p.h. 

Fifty-three medals, including Mr. San- 
ders’, have been awarded since the enact- 
ment of the Medals of Honor Act in 1905. 


Tying Frisco Trucks to Rails 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has received from Examiner David Waters 
a proposed report recommending that 
various truck routes acquired from time 
to time by the Frisco Transportation Com- 
pany from independent operators be now 
restricted by the imposition of specific con- 
ditions designed to insure that the highway 
freight services remain auxiliary to St. 
Louis-San Francisco rail service. 

The proposed report in No. MC-89913 
(Sub-No. 1) embraces also 10 other pro- 
ceedings. It is a follow-through from 
Division 5’s August 1, 1944, decision in the 
so-called Campbell case, No. MC-C-293. 
As noted in the Railway Age of August 26, 
1944, page 348, the division there considered 
a complaint filed by independent truckers 
and found in effect that railroads purchas- 
ing independent truck lines do not acquire 
operating rights as broad as those enjoyed 
by the vendors but must confine services 
subsequent to the purchase to those which 
are auxiliary or supplemental to railroad 
service, 

In holding that the direct all-motor oper- 
ations complained of were “unauthorized,” 
the division relied upon a general condition 
attached to the certificates then under con- 
sideration, that condition stipulating that 
the authority granted was subject “to such 
further limitations or restrictions as the 
commission might later find it necessary to 
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impose in order to insure that the service 
would be auxiliary or supplemental to the 
train service of the railway and would not 
unduly restrain competition.” The division 
entered no order in the Campbell case, but 
has since reopened the proceedings con- 
sidered in the present proposed report. 

The certificates involved include those 
covering operations between Joplin, Mo., 
and Miami, Okla.; Joplin and Carthage, 
Mo.: Hugo, Okla, and Paris, Tex.; 
Memphis, Tenn., and Blytheville, Ark.; 
Memphis and Walnut Ridge, Ark.; and 
Blytheville and Lake City, Ark. In the 
reports approving some of these acquisi- 
tions, the aforementioned general condition 
was not imposed; or, as the examiner put 
it, the condition was “inadvertently 
omitted.” Division 5’s order reopening the 
proceedings provided that an examiner’s 
proposed report would be served on the 
parties; and the Waters report is it. 

Generally, the examiner finds that con- 
ditions which the commission has _ been 
applying to public-convenience-and-neces- 
sity cases where railroads are involved 
should also be applied to railroad operations 
acquired by purchase from independents. 
These conditions are: 

1. The service by motor vehicle to be performed 
by (the designated motor carrier) shall be limited 
» service which is auxiliary to or supplemental 
of rail service of (the designated railroad). 

2. (The designated motor carrier) shall not 
serve any point not a station on the rail line of 
(the designated railroad). 

3. (“Rail-haul’”’ condition 3) Shipments trans- 

ported by (the designated motor carrier) shall be 
limited to those which it receives from or delivers 
to (the designated railroad) under a through bill 
of lading covering, in addition to movement by 
(the designated motor carrier), a prior or sub 
sequent movement by rail. 
3. (“Key-point” condition 3) No shipments 
shall be transported by (the designated motor 
carrier) as a common carrier by motor vehicle 
between any of the following points, or through 
or to or from more than one of said points: 
(specified key points). 

4. All contractual arrangements between (the 

designated motor carrier) and (the designated 
railroad) shall be reported to us and shall be 
subject to revision, if and as we find it to be 
necessary in order that such arrangements shall 
be fair and equitable to the parties. 
5. Such further specific conditions as we, in 
the future, may find it necessary to impose in 
order to restrict the operation of (the designated 
motor carrier) to service which is auxiliary to, 
or supplemental of, rail service of (the designated 
railroad) 


In imposing the foregoing conditions on 
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the Frisco operations, Examiner Waters 
would have the commission follow its usual 
practice of using the “rail-haul” or the 
“key-point” condition 3, or modifications of 
them, as circumstances may warrant in 
specific situations. February 8 is the date 
of service of the proposed report, and ex- 
ceptions must be filed and served on all 
parties in interest within 20 days from that 
date. If exceptions are filed, replies to 
exceptions may be filed within 10 days 
after the final date for filing of exceptions. 


March 2 Set for U.S. Replies 
in Anti-Trust Dismissal 


March 2 has been set by Federal Judge 
John Delehant at Lincoln, Neb., as the date 
on which Federal attorneys must file replies 
to affidavits filed by defendants in support 
of a motion to dismiss the government’s 
anti-trust suit against 47 western railroads, 
their chief executives and the Association 
of American Railroads. The motion to dis- 
miss was filed on January 2. 


Emergency Board in Central 
of Georgia Dispute 


President Roosevelt on February 10 cre- 
ated an emergency board to investigate a 
dispute which had brought a strike threat 
to the Central of Georgia. The Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen represents the 
employees concerned, and the dispute in- 
volves the application of a National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board award and other 
matters relating to applications and in- 
terpretations of working rules. 

Members of the board are: Nathan 
Swain, former justice of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana; Ridgely P. Melvin, jus- 
tice of the Maryland Court of Appeals, 
and Russell Wolfe, attorney of Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 


Freight Car Loading 


Carloading reports for the week ended 
February 10 were so delayed that the As- 
sociation of American Railroads had not 
announced the total when this issue went 
to press. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
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ended February 3 totaled 738,680 cars, and 
the summary for that week, as compiled 
by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


For the week Ended Saturday, February 3 























District 1945 1944 1943 
Eastern 131,447 157,276 151,200 
Allegheny 146,288 177,314 164,250 
Pocahontas 53,222 56,274 51,874 
Southern . 126,251 128,366 120,715 
Northwestern 83,774 89,822 79,342 
Central Western 126,231 124,611 114,363 
Southwestern 71,467 72,051 73,770 
Total Western ; 

Districts 281,472 286,484 267,475 
Total All Roads 738,680 805,714 755,514 

Commodities 7} 
Grain and grain 

products 41,732 55,270 52,018 
Live stock 14,031 15,336 12,692 
Coal 157,564 182,783 174,154 
Coke 14,255 15,082 14,869 
Forest products 43,449 46,208 37,260 
Ore 10,215 14,871 15,328 
Merchandise Le.l. 93,736 102,475 91,498 
Miscellaneous . 363,698 373,689 357,695 
February 3 .. 738,680 805,714 755,514 
January 27 758,870 810,890 734,670 
January 20 777,320 798,650 703,294 
January 13 . 782,387 779,531 755,498 
January 6 682,967 769,629 717,176 
Cumulative Total, 

5 Weeks 3,740,224 3,964,414 3,666,152 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended February 6 totaled 65,471, as com- 
pared with 65,342 for the previous week, 
and 67,802 for the corresponding period 
last year, according to the compilation of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
Feb. 3, 1945 65,471 31,180 
Feb. 5, 1944 67,802 39,272 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Feb. 3, 1945 311,144 165,018 
Feb. 5, 1944 337,702 190,446 


Finds a Racial Discrimination 
Complaint Weakly Based 


Examiner Claude A. Rice has 
mended in a proposed report that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission dismiss a com- 
plaint against the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. 
filed by John L. LeFlore and Alfred S 
Crishon, alleging that the road had refused, 
because they are negroes, to sell them Pull- 
man space, or to serve them lunch in the 
diner, although they held first-class rail- 
road tickets, on a journey from Meridian, 
Miss., south to Mobile, Ala., on June 27, 
1943. Reparation was sought, and also a 
“cease and desist” order against the carrier. 
The proceeding was docketed as No. 29130. 

On the preceding day, complainants had 
traveled from Mobile to Meridian in a 
Pullman room, and had been served in the 
diner. Under state laws, separate accom- 
modations for white and colored passengers 
are required, and it was the carrier’s prac- 
tice to provide Pullman room space at 
berth or seat rates when sought by col- 
ored passengers, if available, except when 
the number of such passengers was suffi- 
cient to justify assignment of the entire 
open portion of a Pullman car. Service in 
the diner was afforded white and colored 
passengers, but not at the same time, al- 
though the road has since installed curtains 
to partition off certain tables in diners so 
that both races may legally be seated 
therein at the same time. 


recor 


No Pullman Seats—Pullman space on 
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the road’s southbound St. Louis-Mobile 
streamlined train was assigned at St. Louis, 
although it could be secured from the con- 
ductor on boarding the train, if available. 
The complainants had asked for Pullman 
space for the southbound trip on June 26, 
and again at Meridian on June 27, before 
boarding the train, and were told that none 
was available. On boarding the train, they 
again asked for Pullman space and again 
were told that none was available. They 
were served breakfast in the diner, and 
white passengers were required to wait for 
service until they ate. 

Because of a derailment on the line, the 
train was delayed at Meridian and left more 
than 4 hrs. late. It was not the usual prac- 
tice to serve lunch on the train, and the 
diner was not stocked with food and linen 
to do so, but sandwiches and drinks were 
served on bare tables at lunch time because 
of the delay. When the complainants went 
to the diner and sought service, white pas- 


sengers were being served, so the steward 
offered to serve them at tables near their 
coach seats, but they “wanted to be served 


in the diner.” They therefore went without 
food, the report stated, until after their 
arrival at Mobile at 4:19 p. m., at which 
time they consulted a physician with com 
plaints that they had become ill from lack 
of food. 

The examiner found that several seats 
in the 
unoccupied when the complainants apple 
for seat space at Meridian, but “it is not 
shown that other passengers under like con- 
ditions were provided with seats in thes 
Pullman sleepers. The record is silent con- 
cerning preference accorded to any other 
passenger in respect of Pullman car accom- 
modations. The evidence falls short of 
proving undue prejudice.” 


Coach Service Available—The ex- 
aminer found further that “the dining car 














Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 131 reports (Form IBS) representing 135 steam railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


All Class I Railways 





r 
For the month of November 
= Ss 


For the eleven months of 
dPighichiainats 











Income Items 1944 1943 1944 1943 
1. Net railway operating income $91,578,935 $94,179,007 $1,035,410,266 $1,290,046,345 
2. Cther income 22,805,785 19,466,675 171,878,377 161,981,942 
3. NT Et PPE Tee 114,384,720 113,645,682 1,207,288.643 1,452.028,287 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income. 2,525,284 2°893,146 34,985,905 8,375,734 
5. Income available for fixed charges. . 111,859,436 110,752,536 1,172,302,738 1,423,652,553 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01, _— for leased roads and equip- 
eae hw Behe ss sedan eee 12,156,651 12,846,015 145,742,519 157,480,657 
6.02 ienecess deductions’ ........... - 33,377,166 34,660,267 370,155,400 393,935,009 
6-03. Other deductions ........ ‘ 18,538 125,490 1,404,504 1,361,776 
6-04. Total fixed charges 45,652,355 47,631,772 517,302,423 552,777,442 
7. Income after fixed charges ........ 66,207, 081 63,120,764 655,000,315 870,875,111 
8. Contingent charges ..............+4 an 2,700,983 2,407,199 30,166,477 26,229,050 
9. GE IN 5 ies, Ss a vnnlius sees 63,506,098 60,713,565 624,833,838 844,646,061 
10. Depreciation (way and structures and 
SS EEE RS ee ye esee 26,925,602 26,438,679 294,428,586 289,813,170 
11. Amortization of defense projects ....... 17,519,103 14,340,508 172,149,247 128,685,840 
12. Federal income taxes .............5++ - 104,381,126 106,804,141 1,242,185,054  1,281,724,958 
13. Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. On common stock ........... . 64,208,633 56,865,623 173,805,532 155,434,731 
13-02. On preferred stock .......... 4 10,277,006 6,212,029 49,671,657 31,400,582 
Ratio of income to 7 eget rma 
5 + 6-04) ... 2.45 2.33 2.27 2.58 
All Class J I Railways 
Balance at end sical November 
- 
Selected Asset and Liability Items 1944 1943 
20. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 
companies (Total, Account 707) BOS ea ae ea , $562,377,212 $588,890,604 


21. Cash RR Te os 
22. Temporary cash investments 

23. Special deposits - 

24, Loans and bills receivable 

25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr.. 


26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors 


27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
28. Materials and .supplies 

29, Interest and dividends receivable. 
30. Rents receivable 

31. Other current assets 


32. Total current assets (Items 21 to 31) ... 


40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months’. 


41. Loans and bills payable* ... 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr. 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable 
44, Miscellaneous accounts payable 
45. Interest matured unpaid 

46. Dividends matured unpaid 

47, Unmatured interest accrued 
48. Unmatured dividends declared 
49. Unmatured rents accrued 

50. Accrued tax liability .. 

51. Other current liabilities 


52. Total current liabilities (Items 41 to 51) 
53. Analysis of accrued tax liability: 


53-01. U. S. Government taxes 
53-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes 





1,296,882,743 
1'883,573,029 


1,296,276,539 
1,670,410,255 


216,649,093 178,852,130 

Rae kb a ai 447,188 227,656 
sis oaks Whe 40,426,778 38,164,312 
eyes 145,963,917 170,709,314 

a Ri ep 636,191,316 - 630,684,327 
608,237,127 $26,007,523 

aie 5 eaters 39,150,900 33,456,060 
GG iis ta oar alae 2,551,144 1,824,274 
fis, eh ee ey 66,021,366 58,821,330 


4,605,433,720 
78,049,629 





4,936, 094,601 


252,204,278 





ae eS ae wee 11,588,386 14,461,511 
RN eae 220,572,324 154,450,896 
Ke aha ere ee 531,414,498 457,710,414 
op Tew bei ck aba 129,514,461 116, 538,615 
Per | er eee 50,108,547 48, "258,296 
sae kane POR eRe 7,595,797 7, 644,009 
ee ee Tee 76,630,988 74,404,127 
abbr Poubedind ose 77,808,792 65, 688,257 
Bs oe a em 32,704,178 31,348,802 
Vinee Nees Reece ey 1,948,018,096 1,774,376,414 
id GHA Meee CEPT. « 107,290,540 82,934,082 
OES h Eee PERL REE 3,193,246,607 2,827,815 ,423 





1,637,096,749 


1,815,653,697 
137, 279,665 


132,364,399 


1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 

* Includes payments "of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which 
will become due within six months after close of month of report. 

3 Includes obligations which mattire not more than one <= after date of issue. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and 


Subject to revision. 


tatistics, Interstate Commerce Commission 
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80,657 
35,009 
61,776 
77,442 


46,061 
13,170 


85,840 
24,958 
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24,274 
521,330 









133,720 
149,629 


161,511 
150,896 
710,414 
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258,296 
544,009 
104,127 
588,257 
348,802 
376,414 
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attendants, upon request, would have placed 
a table near the coach seats occupied by 
complainants and provided complainants 
with the same kind of food and the same 
character of service as afforded in the 
diner, at prices charged in the diner; that 
complainants’ application to the dining car 
steward for service was restricted to serv- 
ice within the diner; and that, under the 
circumstances, the failure of defendant to 
serve food to complainants in the diner at 
midday did not contravene section 3” of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

Concluding, the report noted that service 
now available to G. M. & O. colored patrons 
“is not inferior to the service provided 
under like conditions for white passengers, 
and in some instances it is more desirable,” 
in that coaches assigned to colored pas- 
sengers are air-conditioned, although, be- 
cause of heavy wartime travel, it is not 
always possible to assign enough air-condi- 
tioned coaches to accommodate all white 
passengers. 


Pullman-Standard 
Plans Improvements 
(Continued from page 355) 


signed for transformation into a “night 
club” and movie theater. The forward half 
contains a cocktail bar and soft-cushion 
seats. At night seats can be folded against 
the wall, clearing a 9-ft. by 20-ft. floor for 
dancing. Music will be supplied by a 
phonograph or radio concealed in a cubicle 
in the center of the car. 

The rear half.of this new car, according 
to the drawings, can be an ultra-modern 
observation-lounge during the day while 
after dark chairs can be swung inward into 
rows facing the cubicle in the center of the 
car, in which movies can be projected from 
the rear on a screen. 





Another car is the day-nite coach, 
equipped with a revolutionary type seat 
providing greater restfulness during the day 
and chaise longue sleeping comfort and 
semi-privacy at night. 

A third car is a diner which employs a 
diagonal seating arrangement that permits 
patrons to enter and leave any seat without 
disturbing others. It is designed to speed 
up service and eliminates congestion. 

A fourth type is the “threedex” coach 
seating 112 passengers and built on three 
separate levels, It will have card nooks 
and multiple washrooms. 

Other kinds of sleeping cars include the 
duplex-roomette, a car of 24 individual 
rooms having private toilet and washing 
facilities, such space being expected to cost 
little, if any, more than a lower berth; and 
the three-tier sleeper, whose high capacity 
of 42 berths is intended to reduce the cost 
of sleeping accommodations to a minimum. 


Other Improvements—Efforts to 
make tomorrow’s train travel more com- 
fortable have not been confined to car 
arrangements alone, Mr. Barker pointed 
out. He said Pullman-Standard engineers 
have designed an entirely new method of 
handling baggage that relieves the passen- 
ger of all worry the minute he enters the 
station. This system calls for central stor- 
age on the train, with loading and unload- 
ing through the side of the car so as not 
to block aisles and vestibules. All luggage 
would be tagged according to destination 
and always be accessible to passengers 
upon presentation of their check stubs, he 
said. 

Many mechanical and structural improve- 
ments will increase safety and comfort in 
new trains, Mr. Barker continued. Better 
insulation and air conditioning will seal out 
noises, while an advanced type of truck will 
reduce car sway at high speeds and deliver 
a much quieter and smoother ride, he said. 


Army Employs Scale Model Box Car as Teaching Aid 


Proper bracing and loading of freight, in addition to devising improved methods of loading and 
handling, are demonstrated on this scale model of a 50-ton, 40-ft. box car, at the Army’s Fort Mason 
The car, which was built to a scale of 2 inches to the foot at the 


school, at San Francisco, Cal. 


Bayshore shops of the Southern Pacific, is made of plywood and steel and has a removable roof. 
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Electrically-controlled brakes will -stop 
trains automatically and much faster, 
smoother and safer than ever before, Mr. 
Barker added, and new type couplers will 
lock cars firmly to one another, eliminating 
starting and stopping jolts and preventing 
the telescoping of cars under impact. An- 
other big stride in increasing safety, he 
went on, is the hot box alarm, a device 
installed on journal boxes which auto- 
matically rings a warning buzzer and 
flashes a danger signal when. bearings 
become overheated, thus preventing acci- 
dents from hot boxes. 


Would Stop Peoria-Davenport 
R. I. Truck Service 


Joint Board No. 54, composed of Louis 
Lebin of Illinois and George L. Mc- 
Caughan of Iowa, has made a report to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, recom- 
mending that an order be issued requiring 
the Rock Island Motor Transit Company, 
subsidiary of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, to cease and desist from providing 
“independent and direct all-motor service 
under motor carrier billing and rates” be- 
tween Peoria, Ill, and Davenport, lowa. 
The joint board’s report is in No. 
MC-C-406. 

The proceeding arose out of a complaint 
filed by the Dohrn Transfer Company, 
which protests against operations in which 
it does not participate; but, as the report 
put it, “alters its positien, somewhat in- 
consistently, to find no fault with the trans- 
portation of these all-motor shipments in 
instances where it participates with «de- 
fendant in joint-line movements.” Never- 
theless, the board found that the operations 
complained of are unauthorized under 
Transit’s certificates on the route involved. 

This Peoria-Davenport route was formed 
by “tacking” at Moline, IIl., separate au- 
thorities which Transit has to operate be- 
tween Peoria and Rock Island, IIl., and be- 
tween Silvis, Ill, and Des Moines, Iowa. 
The Peoria-Rock Island certificate was 
granted on a showing of public convenience 
and necessity, and it is subject to the 
familiar conditions designed to insure that 
the trucking service shall remain auxiliary 
to Rock Island rail service, including the 
so-called “key point” provision prohibiting 
the transportation by truck of shipments 
between, through, or to or from La Salle, 
Ill., Peoria, and Rock Island. The Silvis- 
Des Moines certificate was obtained by pur- 
chase from an independent trucker, and 
the commission’s approval of the transac- 
tion was made subject to a general con- 
dition reserving to the commission the 
right to impose any future restrictions 
which might become necessary to insure 
that the service remainéd auxiliary or sup- 
plemental to R. I. rail service. 

In setting up its Peoria-Davenport route 
Transit avoided application of the Peoria- 
Rock Island certificate’s “key point” re- 
striction by operating the through service 
via Moline, Ill., and Bettendorf, Iowa, thus 
by-passing Rock Island. The joint board 
noted, however, that this authority also in- 
cludes a general condition requiring that 
the service remain auxiliary to, or supple- 
mental of rail service. And it found that 
this condition governs “such portion of the 
through service as is performed between 
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Peoria and Moline.” With respect to the 
Moline-Davenport segment, the board 
found, in Division 5’s report approving 
Transit’s acquisition of this route, evidence 
that such approval contemplated limiting 
Transit “to the performance of auxiliary 
or supplemental service.” 

In recommending the cease and desist 
order, the joint board also suggested that 
the commission might give consideration to 
a revision of the Transit certificates “for 
the purpese of determining what, if any, 
conditions or restrictions should be im- 
posed in order to clarify the scope of the 
authorized operations.” 


House Passes I. C. C.’s Fiscal 746 
Appropriation Bill 


The House on February 8 passed and 
sent to the Senate the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Bill for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1946. As noted in the Rail- 
way Age of February 10, the bill, H. R. 
1984, carries $7,890,529 for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and $88,000,000 for 
the Public Roads Administration. 


Blizzard in New England 


The New England railroads, which had 
been able, without special difficulty, to 
cope with the heavy snows that fell during 
the widespread January tie-up in the East, 
and which had, on January 30, reported 
operations as “entirely normal,” on Feb- 
ruary 8, were blanketed by one of the 
most severe blizzards to sweep through 
northern New England in 30 years. The 
new snow was reported in depths of from 
4 to 14 in, with drifts at a number of 
points in excess of 15 ft. The Boston area 
was particularly hard hit. 

The New Haven suffered delays in all 
operations on the day of the storm, report- 
ing that in some cases the wet snow had 
frozen to a 3-in. diameter on overhead 
wires, causing a widespread failure of 
pole lines. As a result communications were 
disrupted and there was a loss of power 
for signals, enginehouse and yard facilities. 
All operations, however, were about normal 
early on February 9, except at the easterly 
end of the railroad, where general re- 
covery followed a day later. The rail- 
road’s own and all extra snow removal 
forces were quickly recruited, and these 
were augmented by Army and Navy per- 
sonnel. “Movement of freight traffic,” the 
New Haven reported on February 13, 
“which was severely retarded for 48 hours 
during and following the storm, has im- 
proved materially although the preponderant 
movement of cars, which was generally in a 
westward direction before the storm, has 
now reversed itself since the storm, and 
probably reflects the improved conditions 
on the connecting lines to the west.” 

The Boston & Maine, having “hired 
every available man or high school boy” 
and with its regular employees “exhausted 
from two days and nights of efforts to 
get freight trains and cars moving,” on 
February 10, appealed to the Army, the 
Navy and the Coast Guard for ‘help to 
shovel out the “badly needed yards and 
switches.” The Quartermasters Corps of- 
fered 150 Italian prisoners-of-war, but the 
railroad was forced to decline this offer 
because of a notification received some 
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time before from labor union officials that 
their members would not work if prisoners- 
of-war were employed by the railroad. The 
B. & M. announced that M. E. Shinnick, of 
Danvers, Mass., chairman of the Main- 
tenance of Way Employees’ Union had re- 
fused permission to accept the Quarter- 
masters Corps’ offer. The railroad ex- 
plained this “inability to accept any avail- 
able help in the present emergency” meant 
that war freight and passenger service 
“must wait that much longer to return to 
normal,” adding that once the emergency 
had passed, prisoners would not have been 
retained anyway. 

The railroad explained that were the 
present snow allowed to melt and freeze 
the effect would be “disastrous.” 


Money for Rivers and Harbors 


Appropriations totaling $41,358,000 for 
rivers and harbors work during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, are carried in 
the War Department Civil Functions Ap- 
propriation Bill, H. R. 2126, which was 
passed by the House on February 13, hav- 
ing been reported favorably from the com- 
mittee on appropriations the previous day. 
This amount, the committee’s report said, 
“will be augmented by approximately $10,- 
000,000 from the 1945 appropriations, rep- 
resenting miscellaneous items where man- 
power, materials, or some other item of 
expense could not be secured in the current 
fiscal year.” 

The current year’s appropriations for the 
rivers and harbors work have totaled $54,- 
124,000. The $41,358,000 carried in the 
bill for fiscal 1946 includes $3,970,000 for 
new work, and the remainder for mainte- 
nance and operation of existing projects. 
Largest of the new-work projects would 
be work on the New York and New Jersey 
channels, $1,600,000, with the $1,000,000 
job on the Mississippi, between the Ohio 
and the Missouri, the runner-up. 

With its report, the committee released 
the record of last month’s hearings on the 
bill before one of its subcommittees. There 
Major General E. Reybold, chief of engi- 
neers of the Army, pointed out that new 
rivers and harbors work is being kept 
to a minimum during the war period. He 
put into the record a list of projects, esti- 
mated to cost a total of $76,563,000, on 
which remaining construction has been 
deferred or curtailed. 

Another of the general’s lists added 
others to these, thus setting up 69 projects, 
estimated to cost a total of $169,857,950, 
“of immediate value to navigation, and on 
which no substantial delay is expected in 
the fulfillment of conditions of local co- 
operation.” Largest project on this second 
list was the Cross-Florida Barge Canal, 
$53,700,000. Still another list included some 
190 “stand-by” projects, estimated to cost 
a total of $72,178,965, “on which a substan- 
tial delay in the fulfillment of the con- 
ditions of local cooperation is anticipated,” 
and where “prosecution is not now justi- 
fied in the interest of commerce and navi- 
gation.” Meanwhile, the general agreed 
with Representative Mahon, Democrat of 
Texas, who predicted that after the war 
the Army engineers “will undoubtedly ask 
for a lot more money for the expansion 
of the program.” 

Meanwhile General Reybold had pre- 
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sented figures showing the growth of 
water-borne commerce, expressing his be- 
lief that the war job done by the water 
carriers justified all past expenditures on 
waterways. “The tremendously vital part 
which the water transportation system of 
the United States has played in the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war,” he said, 
“ts a tribute to the wisdom of the Congress 
in authorizing, over a long period of years, 
the construction of those river and harbor 
projects forming the major component 
parts of that system. We, who daily meet 
the problems presented by the most stu- 
pendous and far-flung military supply pro- 
gram in history, will never say that Con- 
gress has been wasteful or extravagant 
in the development of the water transpor- 
tation system. On the contrary we have 
been and still are hard pressed to make it 
meet our minimum requirements.” 


Supply Trade 


The Formica Insulation Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been awarded a 
second star for its Army-Navy “E” pennant 
for continued production achievement. 





Edward C. Fales, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the American Welding & Manu- 
facturing Co., Warren, Ohio, has been 
elected vice-president of the company. 


Roy P. Tooke, of the general engineer- 
ing staff of the American Rolling Mill 
Company, has been appointed assistant 
chief engineer of the company’s general 
engineering division. 


R. L. Heath, formerly chief metallur- 
gist of the Allison division of the General 
Motors Corporation at Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been appointed metallurgical engineer 
of the Climax Molybdenum Company, 
with headquarters in St. Louis, Mo. 


Albert W. Nelson has been appointed 
assistant manager of sales, New England 
district, with headquarters in Boston, 
Mass., for the American Steel & Wire 
Co., U. S. Steel subsidiary. Mr. Nelson 
has been associated with the American 
Steel & Wire Co. since May, 1939, when 
he was employed in the general sales de- 
partment. The following December he was 
transferred to Detroit, .Mich. and in 
November, 1940, appointed a salesman 
covering western Michigan. 


The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany has announced several promotions in 
its sheet and strip sales department. 
Murray B. Wilson, formerly New York 
district sales manager, has been appointed 
Dayton, Ohio, district sales manager to 
succeed Edson D. Dronberger. W. B. 
Quail, formerly New York district mana- 
ger of the American Rolling Mill Railroad 
Sales Company, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Wilson as New York district 
manager of sheet and strip sales. Mitchell 
G. Duncan, who has been connected with 
the company’s St. Louis, Mo., office for the 
past 12 years, has been transferred to the 
Detroit, Mich., office as a salesman and 
Fred Mayhew, of the company’s home 
sales office and a former member of the 
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St. Louis office, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Duncan at St. Louis. Robert L. 
Wells, Jr., a salesman in the Minneapolis, 
Minn., office, has been transferred to the 
Dallas, Tex., office. 


Charles E. Barnes, sales agent of the 
Griffin Wheel Company, Chicago, has 





Charles E. Barnes 


been promoted to general sales manager 
and Edward Q. Sylvester, sales engineer 
at Boston, Mass., has been advanced to 
assistant to the president. Both will have 
headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Barnes 
entered the employ of the Griffin Wheel 
Company in 1937 and from 1939 to 1943 
served as sales agent at Kansas City, Mo. 
In the latter year, he was transferred to 
the general sales department at Chicago 
where, until his recent promotion, he has 
been a sales agent. 

Mr. Sylvester entered the employ of the 





Edward Q. Sylvester 


company in 1940 and since that date has 
served as sales engineer at Boston. 


John N. Thorp, formerly manager of 
the Construction Equipment division, Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, 
has formed his own company, the John 
N. Thorp Company, New York, to 
handle construction equipment and railway 
supplies. 


OBITUARY 


John F. Shanahan, of the New York 
sales department of the Superheater Com- 
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pany, died January 26. He was 59 years 
of age. Mr. Shanahan received his railroad 
training with the motive power department 
of the Erie. He joined the New York sales 
and service departments of the Superheater 
Company in April, 1917. 


Gurdon H. Hamilton, vice-president of 
the Glidden Company, died of a heart 
attack on February 7 while attending a 
company meeting in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





More Diesel Hp. in Class I Road 
Service Than in Switching 


Current estimates of the Railway Age 
indicate that there are now about 2,899 
Diesel locomotives in service on domestic 
railways, of which 2,515 were owned by 
Class I railways and 384 by terminal and 
switching companies and Class II and III 
railways. 

Of the number in service on Class I 
railways, 505 are road locomotives of 





by the Office of War Information. Of 
11,900 locomotives there before the war, 
only 5,100 are said to be serviceable now, 
with one thousand more under repair. Of 
the total, the repert said 4,400 can be used 
for the civilian economy, if the rails can 
be cleared of military freight to allow it. 
There were 700 locomotives listed in ship- 
ments of civilian supplies to France during 
January. 

For military use, the United States also 
was reported to have shipped 1,150 locomo- 
tives into the country, with 631 more in 
England and the United States awaiting 
shipment. There have been landed 13,600 
freight cars and 7,000 more are assembled 
in England for transshipment. In the 
United States, 30,200 freight cars have been 
disassembled for shipment, and are being 
transported abroad. 

Orders for 500 locomotives and 1,165 
freight cars are reported to have been placed 
for shipment to Russia. The locomotives, 
of 2-10-0 wheel arrangement, are reported 
to have been allocated 250 to the Baldwin 
Locomotives Works and 250 to the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company, and the freight 
cars as follows: 265 50-ton tank cars to 
the American Car & Foundry Co.; 400 
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2,515 3,278,678 


Note:—384 Diesel locomotives of 268,840 total horsepower are estimated to be in service on 
switching and terminal companies and on Class II and III railroads. 








1,668,240 aggregate horsepower and 2,010 
switching locomotives of 1,610,438 hp. 
There were 202 5,400-hp. locomotives in 
service, of which 124 were installed during 
1944. In addition, eight 2,700-hp. locomo- 
tives were installed last year and 18 2,000- 
hp. combination passenger and freight lo- 
comotives. Due to government restrictions 
on the building of Diesel locomotives for 
passenger service, there have been few 
additions to the number of locomotives in 
this service in recent years. 

The distribution by horsepower of the 
total number of locomotives in service, as 
estimated by the Railway Age, is presented 
in the accompanying table. 


France to Get 700 Locomotives; 
Russia 500 More 


It has been reported that 700 locomotives 
of 2-8-2 wheel arrangement have been 
ordered for shipment to France, of which 
260 will be built by the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, 260 by the American Locomo- 
tive Company and 180 by the Lima Loco- 
motive Works. 

Shortages ‘of equipment in France are 
severe, according to a report on the country 
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tank cars to the General American Trans- 
portation Corporation and 500 40-ton dump 
cars to the Magor Car Corporation. 
Since January, 1944, this country has 
been supplying railroad equipment to Rus- 
sia under lend-lease, and through Novem- 
ber, 1944, had supplied under the lend-lease 
program 1,045 railroad locomotives, 7,164 
flat cars, 1,000 dump cars, and 100 tank 
cars. The movement of this type of. equip- 
ment reached its peak in November, 1944, 
when 1,367 freight cars were shipped. 
The problem of rail replacements was 
also reported as a major task of lend- 
lease. Through November, 1944, 478,000 
tons of rails and 110,000 tons of wheels 
and axles were sent to the Soviets. Under 
lend-lease, we also sent 60 power trains, 
consisting of complete steam generating 
units mounted on railroad freight cars, be- 
tween August and November 30, 1944. 


. LOCOMOTIVES 


The Brazit MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT AND 
Pusiic Works, which was reported in the 
annual statistical issue of the Railway Age 
as having ordered seven 4-8-4 type steam 
freight locomotives in October, 1944, from 
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conventional cylinders, valves and valve gears, there 

are definite design limitations which prevent the full utili- 
zation of boiler capacity. 

The Franklin System of Steam Distribution entirely: elimi- 

nates these design limitations, and makes possible the full 

utilization of the potential boiler capacity, insuring a substan- 


tial increase in horsepower output and productive capacity. 
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the Baldwin Locomotive Works, has in- 
creased its order to ten locomotives of 
this type. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Cotorapo & Wyominc has ordered 
50 mill-type gondola cars from the Mount- 
Vernon Car Manufacturing Company. 


Construction 


SPoKANE, PortLtanp & SEATTLE.—This 
road has awarded a contract, amounting to 
$23,000, to E. F. Balgemann, Portland, 
Ore., for the construction of a one-story 
brick yard office building at Portiand. An- 
other contract, amounting to $30,000, has 
been awarded to the Natt McDougall Com- 
pany, Portland, for the installation of a 
Fairbanks-Morse Type “S” 75-ton section, 
four-section railroad track scale at Bend, 
Ore. The road will also install a C. T. C. 
type interlocking plant at Willbridge Junc- 
tion, near Portland, at a cost of $22,000, and 
will string a copper telephone circuit be- 
tween Wishram, Wash., and Bend, a dis- 
tance of 151 miles, at a cost of $24,000. 





Finaneial 


Atcuison, TopeKA & SANTA Fe.—Long 
Beach Extension—In a proposed report 
Examiner Ralph R. Molster has recom- 
mended that the Interstate Commerce Com- 





mission deny “at this time” this company’s 


application for authority to construct a 2.02- 
mile extension from the Wilmington sec- 
tion of Los Angeles, Cal.; to a point on 
municipal trackage in the city of Long 
Beach. The proposal was supported by the 
city of Long Beach and commercial or- 
ganizations located there and also by the 
state railroad commission. It was opposed 
by the Southern Pacific, Pacific Electric 
and Union Pacific, which roads serve Long 
Beach. 

The function of the proposed new line, 
which with necessary facilities would cost 
about $537,330, would be to enable the 
Santa Fe to operate over the Long Beach 
municipal tracks and so to teach piers, 
docks and industries on that city’s water- 
front directly rather than through inter- 
change with other carriers. The exam- 
iner reviewed the record for and against 
the proposal first from the viewpoint of 
immediate military requirements and second 
from the viewpoint of public benefit in 
promoting development of the port after the 
war ends. 

The ports of Long Beach and Los 
Angeles are adjacent, the report notes, and 
are embraced in the Los Angeles Port of 
Embarkation, to which all war shipments 
are consigned. The entire harbor area 
has a capacity of about 20,000 carloads of 
freight monthly. It is expected that the 
volume of military freight will increase 
substantially in the near future, and it will 
be desirable to be able to move it to any 
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part of the port, including the Long Beach 
area, from government hold. yards by the 
most direct route. The proposed new line, 
the examiner suggested, would “best be 
fitted for these purposes if sufficient facili- 
ties were not already in existence and avail- 
able.” 

In particular, the examiner concluded 
that operation by the Santa Fe over an 
adjacent Southern Pacific branch under 
trackage rights, together with performance 
of switching service for it, as for other 
roads by the Pacific Electric, would be “for 
the present” the “most efficient, economical 
and convenient” arrangement, but he noted 
that the carriers did not share this con- 
clusion. “In view of the existing state of 
war, and of the apparent intransigence of 
the carriers despite this threat to national 
security,” he said, “the commission should 
sentations are made herein by the port of 
indicate that, if and when appropriate repre- 
embarkation authorities, it will issue, on 
its own motion, a certificate authorizing 
nection to the Southern Pacific’s line, “and 
the construction” by the Santa Fe of a con- 
will issue such service order or orders as 
may appear proper and efficacious in the 
premises.” 

Turning to the post-war aspect of the 
proposal, the examiner recommended. that 
the commission defer consideration of the 
project until further proceedings have been 
had in connection with the arrangement to 
unify the railroad facilities in the Los 
Angeles harbor area made effective by com- 
mission authority June 1, 1929. “Despite 
many specious considerations urged in 
support of direct access by the applicant 
to the city and port of Long Beach,” said 
the report, “construction of the proposed 
extension under color of the needs of a 
temporary emergency would foreclose con- 
sideration . . . from the standpoint of 
normal peacetime conditions.” 

Remarking that “the hopes and fears of 
Long Beach must yield, in some measure, 
to the general welfare,” the examiner ob- 
served that “the attention of the carriers 
serving the Los Angeles-Long Beach har- 
bor area ought to be directed promptly 
to arranging for unified operation in this 
area in their common interest, and the 
interest of the public, in order that the 
advantage of full competition on equal terms 
and the benefits of efficient and economical 
terminal operation in the entire area may 
be realized. 

“The applicant’s. situation with respect 
to Long Beach seems to have resulted from 
failure to discern clearly the course of port 
development in southern California at times 
when it might have built into that section 
of the area without let or hindrance,” he 
added. “For this neither the public nor the 
applicant ought to be penalized perma- 
nently.” 


Attantic Coast Line.—Asks Tenders. 
—The Atlantic Coast Line of Connecticut 
has invited tenders until February 28 from 
holders of its $3,716,000 of 5 per cent cer- 
tificates of indebtedness. 


BattimorE & Ounto.—Equipment Trust. 
—The Baltimore & Ohio has requested bids 
on $4,575,000 ef 15-year equipment trust 
certificates, series N, to be issued under 
a proposed agreement and lease of railroad 
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equipment (Philadelphia Plan), dated 
March 1, 1945, subject to the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Proceeds will be used-to finance not more 
than 80 per cent of the net cost of five 
2-8-8-4 type freight locomotives to be built 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works at a cost 
of $272,408 each; 1,000 50-ton steel hopper 
cars by the Bethlehem Steel Company, at 
$2,730 each; and 500 50-ton steel box cars 
by the General American Transportation 
Corporation at $3,279 each, deliveries of 
which are expected during the second 
quarter of 1945. 


CENTRAL oF New Jersey.—Tax Dispute 
Returned to Federal Court—On February 
8, the United States circuit court of appeals 
at Philadelphia, Pa., refused the State of 
New Jersey’s application for a stay in fed- 
eral proceedings. Special Master A. C. 
Studer, appointed by the U. S. district court 
at Newark, N. J., had held that the fed- 
eral bankruptcy court is the proper tri- 
bunal to determine the amount and validity 
of the state’s tax claims, which view is 
opposed by the state. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Payment 
of R. F. C. Debt.—Directions of the Chi- 
cago & North Western on February 8, 
voted to pay off the railroad’s indebtedness 
of $6,224,000 to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation on July 1. Directors also dis- 
cussed the possible refinancing of the com- 
pany’s $47,980,000 first mortgage and $6,- 
500,000 divisional mortgage but deferred 
final action. The board approved a $62,- 
640,000 maintenance and improvement pro- 
gram for 1945, 


Denver UNION TERMINAL.—Retirement 
of Bonds.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has found itself 
without jurisdiction in the proceeding, and 
therefore has dismissed the application of 
the six proprietary companies controlling 
this terminal company for authority to re- 
tire $4,000,000 of its bonds held by the 
Union Pacific. (Previous item in Railway 
Age of January 27, page 253.) 


Lovtstana & ArRKANSAS.—R. F. C. Sale 
of Securities—Sale to F. S. Moseley & Co. 
of New York of $1,050,000 of this road’s 3 
per cent equipment trust certificates of 1940 
has been announced by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The price, 104.71, 
represented a $49,448 premium to the 
RF. C 


New York CEentraL.—Notes.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to issue $1,142,- 
080 of series A, and $212,160 of series B, 
promissory notes, in evidence, but not in 
payment, of the unpaid portion of the 
purchase price of the following equipment, 
being obtained under conditional sale agree- 
ments: from the American Locomotive 
Company, 7 1,000-hp. and 12 660-hp. Diesel- 
electric switching locomotives ; and from the 
Baldwin* Locomotive Works, 3 1,000-hp. 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives. (Pre- 
vious item in Railway Age of January 2/, 
page 253). 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Awards Equipment 
Trust—On February 8, the Pennsylvania 
awarded its $6,000,000 issue of 2 per cent 
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in making efficcent use of every ton of coal! | 





@ For 36 years you have been using Security Sectional 












Arches to save fuel. 
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equipment trust certificates, series P, due in 
one to 15 years, to Harris, Hall & Co. and 
associates on a bid of 100,1799—a net an- 
nual interest cost to the railroad of 1.97 
per cent. The certificates were reoffered 
at prices to yield 0.80 to 2.15 per cent, ac- 
cording to maturity. The interest rate was 
reported the lowest to have been received 
by any railroad on 15-year Certificates. 
(Previous item in Railway Age of February 
10, page 323.) 


PerE Marguette.—Requests Bids on 
New Bonds.—The Pere Marquette has in- 
vited bids until February 19 for the pur- 
chase of $50,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds, series D, to be dated March 1, 
1945, and mature March 1, 1980. Pro- 
ceeds, together with other funds, will be 
used to redeem all outstanding first mort- 
gage 5 per cent bonds, series A, and 4 
per cent bonds, series B, due 1956, and 
first mortgage 4%4 per cent bonds, series C, 
due 1980. No bid for less than 98% will 
be considered. 


ToLepo, Peoria & WEsTERN.—Notes.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company to 
issue $100,000 of series A 3 per cent notes 
to. mature not later than June 1, 1949. The 
application for this authority was filed June 
24, 1944, by George P. McNear, Jr., presi- 
dent of the company, who controls it 
through ownership of a majority of the 
stock of the Railroad Securities Corpora- 
tion, which in turn owns all of the road’s 
stock except directors’ shares. Following 
this application there was extensive cor- 
respondence between Mr. McNear and the 
commission’s Bureau of Finance to develop 
the company’s financial situation, particu- 
larly after an adverse proposed report was 
filed by Examiner H. C. Howard, as noted 
in Railway Age of July 29, 1944, page 220. 

The application resulted from seizure of 
the company’s properties by the federal 
government March 22, 1942, since which 
time they have been operated by the Office 
of Defense Transportation. When the 
properties were taken over, the company’s 
cash working capital and other assets were 
included, the report noted, leaving it with- 
out funds, “Although some advances have 
been made and part of the working cash 
returned” by the O. D. T., and bank loans 
have been obtained, the company sought 
additional cash for working capital. As 
noted in Ratlway Age of December 30, 
1944, page 1009, the O. D. T. subsequently 
arranged to advance $5,000 per month to 
meet corporate obligations, but not to meet 
the executive payroll. 

The company’s application stated its need 
for funds as follows: To meet bills for the 
year ended November 30, 1944, plus inter- 
est, $18,600; to pay outstanding bank loans 
and interest, $36,200; interest on the notes, 
$12,000; reserve for contingencies, $18,000; 
for operations in the current year, $15,200; 
thus omitting specific provision for execu- 
tives’ salaries. The division pointed out 
that “funds available to the applicant are 
not sufficient to provide for its current re- 
quirements and interest upon the notes. To 
meet this condition the applicant has in- 
cluded as an obligation to be met by a part 
of the proceeds of its notes a sum sufficient 
to pay all the interest thereon from date 
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of issue to final maturity. While the ap- 
plicant is unable to pay the interest charges 
from current earnings, it states that it has 
a claim against the United States govern- 
ment resulting from the seizure of its 
property as aforesaid, which when finally 
adjudicated will be more than sufficient to 
pay all the requirements of the proposed 
notes.” 

Commissioner Porter, who normally par- 
ticipates in Division 4 decisions, was re- 
placed by Chairman Rogers in the disposi- 
tion of this case. 


WasasH.—Refinancing.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $47,000,000 
of 31%4 per cent series B first mortgage 
bonds, due in 1971, the proceeds, with other 
funds, to be employed for the redemption 
of $47,354,300 of series A 4 per cent first 
mortgage bonds. Sale of the new issue at 
98.38 to Halsey, Stuart & Company and 
others was noted in this column in the issue 
of February 10. The division noted that 
this road, since its reorganization became 
effective on January 1, 1942, had accom- 
plished a net debt reduction of $21,880,450, 
and observed that “applicant will be ex- 
pected to continue its debt reduction pro- 
gram when bonds are available at reason- 
able prices.” The refinancing is expected 
to result in a net saving of $10,042,991 . 


YoseMITE VALLEY.—Offer to Purchase. 
—Holders of the $2,318,000 par value of 
outstanding first mortgage bonds of this 
company (in bankruptcy.) have been of- 
fered $280 for each $1,000 bond by Adolf 
Friedeberg, president of the Machine Tool 
& Equipment Corp. (New York)—the offer 
being contingent upon its acceptance prior 
to February 21 by holders of 70 per cent 
of the bonds. These mortgage bonds also 
control the outstanding stock of the com- 
pany, on a pro rata basis, and the offer of 
purchase of the bonds contemplates that a 
proportionate ratio of stock will be turned 
over to the purchaser along with the bonds. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Feb. 13 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 49.69 48.85 39.67 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 94.39 94.15 86.34 


Dividends Declared 


Alabama & Vicksburg.—guaranteed, $3.00, semi- 
annually, payable April 1 to holders of record 


March 8 

Bangor & Aroostook.—5% preferred, accum., 
$1.25 payable April 1 to holders of record 
March 6. 

Pemigewasset Valley. — $1.50, semi-annually, 
payable February 1 to holders of record Feb- 


ruary 1. 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.—$2.50, semi- 
annually, payable April 1 to holders of record 
March 8 


Abandonments 





Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Upon 
consideration of a petition filed by the 
Railway Labor Executives Association, 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has extended for a further 
period of 2 years its reservation of juris- 
diction with respect to the protection of 
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employees who may be adversely affected 
by the line abandonment authorized in the 
Finance Docket No. 13928 proceeding. 


Pere Marguette.—Upon consideration 
of petitions filed by the Railway Labor 
Executives Association, Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ex- 
tended for a further period of 2 years its 
reservation of jurisdiction with respect to 
the protection of employees who may be 
adversely affected by the line abandon- 
ments authorized in the Finance Docket 
Nos. 13937 and 14006 proceedings. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


G. M. Cornell, whose appointment as 
assistant to the president of the Virginian 
with headquarters at Norfolk, Va., was 
announced in the Railway Age of January 
6, was born at Chicago on March 7, 1905, 
and received his B. S. from the University 
of Minnesota in 1925 and his M. S. from 





G. M. Cornell 


the graduate school of Yale University in 
1928. He entered railroading with the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
at Minneapolis, Minn., in July, 1925, and 
served subsequently with the Northern 
Pacific at St. Paul, Minn., from December, 
1925, to September, 1927. Mr. Cornell 
joined the Chesapeake & Ohio in May, 
1929, and held various positions at Rich- 
mond, Va., and Huntington, W. Va., until 
October, 1941, when he received a leave 
of absence to serve with the War Produc- 
tion Board. He became assistant director 
and deputy dire:tor of the Transportation 
Equipment division (W. P. B.) in April, 
1942, and served as director of that division 
from December, 1944, to January, 1945, 
when he was appointed assistant to’ the 
president of the Virginian. 


Benjamin F. Davis, whose appointment 
as assistant to the chief executive officer of 
the Jersey Central Lines with headquarters 
at Jersey City, N. J., was announced in the 
Railway Age of January 13, was born at 
Tompkinsville, N. Y., on February 4, 1904, 
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and entered railroad service in October, 
1919, as an office boy in the New York 
offices of the Baltimore & Ohio. After 
serving in various positions, including 
clerk in the freight traffic department and 
secretary to the general traffic agent, he 
became secretary to the then general mana- 





Benjamin F. Davis 


ger, Roy B. White (now president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio) in August, 1923, and 
continued as Mr. White’s secretary when 
Mr. White became senior vice-president of 
the Jersey Central in January, 1926. Mr. 
Davis transferred to the operating depart- 
ment of the Jersey Central as a checker in 
the Jersey City freight yard in March, 1927, 
and thereafter held various positions until 
October, 1944, when he was promoted to 
assistant superintendent of the Central divi- 
sion, the position he held at the time of his 
recent advancement to assistant to the chief 
executive officer. 


Philip M. Parker, whose appointment 
as assistant to the chief executive officer of 
the Jersey Central Lines at Jersey City, 
N. J., was announced in the Railway Age 
of January 13, was born at Bayonne, N. J., 
on August 25, 1898, and after seeing over- 
seas service with the United States Army, 





Philip M. Parker 


was graduated from Princeton University 
in 1920 as a member of the class of 1919. 
Subsequently he served as an electrical 
engineer of All America Cables, Inc., and 
the International Telegraph & Telephone 
Co., and with the management division 


of R. H. Macy & Co. until 1940, when 
he joined the Jersey Central as a member 
of the staff of the trustees. He transferred 
to the staff of the chief executive officer 
in 1943, remaining there until his recent 
promotion to assistant to the chief execu- 
tive officer. 


E. P. Flintoft, K. C., vice-president and 
general counsel of the Canadian Pacific at 
Montreal, Que., has retired after more than 
36 years of service, and G. A. Walker, 
K. C., general solicitor there, has been 
appointed to succeed him. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


George T. Scott, assistant comptroller 
of the Chicago Great Western at Chicago, 
has been promoted to comptroller, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding Ralph 
S. Stephenson, whose resignation was 
reported in the. Railway Age of February 
10. Mr. Scott was born at Creston, Iowa, 
on November 19, 1882, and entered railway 
service in June, 1904, as a telegrapher of 
the Great Western. He subsequently held 





George T. Scott 


various other positions with that road, 
including station agent, traveling auditor, 
station accountant, and chief clerk to the 
comptroller. On September 1, 1942, Mr. 
Scott was promoted to the position he held 
at the time of his new appointment. 


L. W. Albertson, C. D. Phillips and 
E. C. Michelson have been appointed 
assistant comptroller, auditor of disburse- 
ments and auditor of revenue accounts, 
respectively, of the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle, all with headquarters at Portland, 


Ore. 


F. C. S. Evans, assistant general solici- 
tor of the Canadian Pacific at Montreal, 
Que., has been appointed general solicitor 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
G. A. Walker, K. C., whose promotion to 
vice-president and general counsel is an- 
nounced elsewhere in these columns. D. I. 
McNeill, K. C., assistant general solicitor 
at Winnipeg, Man., has been appointed 
assistant general counsel at Montreal, 


R. R. Richards, auditor of disburse- 
ments of the New York Central with head- 
quarters at New York, has been appointed 
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general auditor there, with jurisdiction 
over freight, passenger, disbursements, 
capital expenditure and station accounting. 
J. J. Fay, Jr., has been named assistant 
to comptroller at New York, and R. D. 
Murray has been appointed assistant to 
general auditor there. J. B. Taylor has 
been named auditor of disbursements at 
Detroit, Mich., and V. L. Nelson assistant 
auditor of disbursements there. W. H. 
LeValley, auditor, station accounts and 
overcharge claims, at New York, has been 
appointed assistant auditor of freight ac- 
counts at Detroit, and W. F. Brownell 
has been named auditor, station accounts 
and overcharge claims, at New York, suc- 
ceeding him. C. W. Kingsley and E. E. 
Peterson have been appointed auditor of 
capital expenditures and assistant auditor 
of capital expenditures, respectively, both 
with headquarters at New York. 


Following the retirement of Henry C. 
Pribble as general claim agent of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, as reported 
in the Railway Age of February 10, the 
claim department of this road at Topeka, 
Kan., has been separated into departments 
of freight claims and general claims and 
the following promotions have been an- 
nounced: C, D. Hart, formerly. assistant 
general claim agent, becomes general 
freight claim agent. Robert M. Clark, 
solicitor for Kansas, promoted to general 
claims attorney, with system jurisdiction 
over claims for personal injury, fire, stock 
and miscellaneous causes. I. Barnum, 
chief clerk of the claim department, ad- 
vanced to freight claim agent of eastern 
and western lines, with headquarters as 
before at Topeka. F. A. Rankin, a mem- 
ber of the Topeka claim office, promoted to 
assistant freight claim agent at Chicago. 
W. E. Goodnow, assistant general claim 
agent, advanced to general claim agent at 
Topeka. J. S. Hamilton, chief adjuster, 
promoted to assistant general claim agent 
at Topeka. C. J. Putt has been appointed 
solicitor for Kansas at Topeka, succeeding 
Mr. Clark. 


OPERATING 


W. S. Moore, division engineer of the 
Louisville & Nashville at Louisville, Ky., 
has been appointed acting division super- 
intendent, with the same headquarters. 


J. W. Stewart, chief clerk in the office 
of the general superintendent of the Cana- 
dian Pacific at Montreal, Que., has been 
advanced to assistant superintendent of the 
Trenton division at Toronto, Ont. 


S. T. W. Green, superintendent of the 
Lehigh & New England at Bethlehem, Pa., 
has been appointed general superintendent 
with the same headquarters, and his former 
position of superintendent has been 
abolished. 


Ernest H. Hallmann, whose promotion 
to superintendent of the Springfield divi- 
sion of the Illinois Central, with headquar- 
ters at Clinton, Ill., was reported in. the 
Railway Age of January 27, was born at 
Emden, IIl., on January 1, 1906, and re- 
ceived his higher education at the Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington, IIl. 
He entered railway service in September, 
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1926, as a clerk in the auditor’s office of 
the I. C., subsequently serving in various 
other departments in a similar capacity 
until March, 1936, when he was advanced 





Ernest H. Hallmann 


to assistant chief clerk in the office of the 
general superintendent at Chicago. On 
February 1, 1938, Mr. Hallmann was pro- 
moted to night yardmaster, with headquar- 
ters at Bluford, Ill., and in December of 
the following year he was further advanced 
to trainmaster at Clinton, Ill. On April 1, 
1944, he was transferred to Waterloo, 
Iowa, remaining in that location until his 
new appointment. 


Charles F. Duggan, whose promotion 
to assistant general manager of the IlIlinois 
Central, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
reported in the Railway Age of January 27, 
was born at Ryan, Iowa, on August 15, 
1895, and attended the Cedar Rapids Busi- 
ness College in 1915. He entered railway 
service on March 8, 1916, as a stenographer 
in the division accountant’s office of the 
Illinois Central at Dubuque, Iowa, and on 
October 1, 1918, he was promoted to chief 
accountant of the Illinois division at Cham- 
paign, Ill On February 15, 1920, he was 
advanced to chief clerk to the superin- 





Charles F. Duggan 


tendent at Champaign, and on September 1 
of the same year he was promoted to chief 
clerk to the general superintendent, North- 
ern lines, at Chicago. Mr. Duggan was 
advanced to trainmaster at Carbondale, III., 
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on March 1, 1929, and later served in that 
capacity, with the exception of several 
months in 1936, when he was assigned 
special work for the vice-president and 
general manager, at Clinton, Iowa, Chicago 
and Champaign. In March, 1940, he was 
promoted to superintendent of the Iowa 
division, with headquarters at Waterloo, 
Iowa, the position he held at the time of his 
new appointment. 


J. A. Dussault, assistant superintendent 
of the Canadian Pacific’s Montreal (Que.) 
Terminals, has been named assistant super- 
intendent at Three Rivers, Que., and J. W. 
Harman, assistant superintendent of the 
Laurentian division, has replaced him at 
Montreal. 


T. G. Hawkins, assistant superinten- 
dent, sleeping, dining and parlor car de- 
partment, of the Canadian Pacific at 
Montreal, Que., has been named superin- 
tendent of that department with the same 
headquarters, succeeding F. M. Breen, 
who has retired after 32 years of service. 


Jose I. Garcia, assistant general super- 
intendent of the National Railways of 
Mexico at Mexico City, D. F., has been ap- 
pointed acting general superintendent with 
the same headquarters, succeeding Pedro 
G. Pantjoa, who has been appointed super- 
intendent of Sureste division, with head- 
quarters at Tierra Blanca, Vera Cruz. 
Manuel Chavero, superintendent of the 
Cardenas division, has been transferred to 
the Golfo division, with headquarters at 
Monterrey, B. L., succeeding Francisco 
de la Torre, who has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Sireste 
division. Abel Prince, superintendent of 
the Sureste division has been transferred 
to the Cardenas division, with headquarters 
at San Luis Potosi, S. L. P., relieving 
Mr. Chavero. 


TRAFFIC 


E. A. Ewald has been appointed a gen- 
eral agent of the Alton & Southern, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


L. A. Wirgler has been appointed a 
general agent of the Union Pacific, with 
headquarters at Pasadena, Cal. 


Richard Mercer, general agent of the 
New York Central at New Orleans, La., 
has been advanced to district passenger 
agent, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 
Russell T. Martin, passenger representa- 
tive, with headquarters at San Antonio, 
Tex., has been promoted to general agent 
at New Orleans, succeeding Mr. Mercer. 


Ernest J. Carr, whose appointment as 
general eastern traffic manager of the 
Illinois Central at New York was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of February 3, 
was born at Chicago on July 9, 1896, and 
entered railroading with the Illinois Central 
as a messenger in June, 1912. After serving 
as stenographer and accountant, and as 
secretary to the general manager, - vice- 
president, president, and chairman of the 
board, successively, he became chief clerk 
and office manager to the vice-president, 
traffic, on December 1, 1931, and was named 
general traffic agent at Omaha, Neb., in 
February, 1936. In September, 1937, he 
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was transferred to Birmingham, Ala., re- 
maining there until May, 1939, when he 
was promoted to assistant traffic manager 
at St. Louis, Mo., the position he held at the 





Ernest J. Carr 


time of his recent appointment as general 
eastern traffic manager. 


J. F. Rivers, division freight agent of 
the Seaboard Air Line at’ Jacksonville, 
Fla., has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Charlotte, N. C., succeed- 
ing W. P. Hickey, whose promotion to 
assistant freight traffic manager at Savan- 
nah, Ga., was announced in the Railway 
Age of February 10. 


Charles H. Campbell, whose promo- 
tion to assistant traffic manager of the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., was reported in the Railway 
Age of February 3, was born at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on October 1, 1895, and attended the 
University of Cincinnati. He entered rail- 
way service in April, 1911, as a clerk in 
the general passenger office of the Balti- 
more & Ohio at Cincinnati, and in 1915 he 
went with the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis as traveling passenger 
agent. He served in the armed forces 
during World War I, returning to the Big 
Four in 1918 as traveling passenger agent 
at Cincinnati. Later he was transferred to 
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Cleveland, Ohio, and Indianapolis, Ind. 11 
May, 1921, Mr. Campbell entered the ser- 
vice of the I. C., as a passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, becoming city 
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freight and passenger agent at Evansville, 
Ind., three years later. He subsequently 
served as traveling freight agent and com- 
mercial agent until July, 1942, when he was 
promoted to general agent, with headquar- 
ters at Peoria, Ill. In February, 1943, he 
was advanced to general traffic agent at 
Louisville, Ky., the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment. 


Harry W. Shields, whose promotion to 
general passenger agent of the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle, with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of January 27, was born at In- 
diana; Pa., on May 31, 1891. In 1911 he 
became a freight brakeman of the New 
York Central at Cleveland, Ohio, and three 
years later he went with the Northern 
Pacific as a general clerk, with headquar- 
ters at Pendleton, Ore. In March, 1918, 
Mr. Shields was appointed city freight and 





Harry W. Shields 


passenger agent of the S. P. & S.,, at 
Astoria, Ore., later serving in a number of 
other capacities at various points until 1929 
when he was promoted to general agent, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal. 
On August 1, 1943, Mr. Shields was ad- 
vanced to assistant to the general freight 
and passenger agent at Portland, and in 
September of the same year he was pro- 
moted to assistant general passenger agent, 
the position he held at the time of his new 
appointment. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Harold C. Tunison has been appointed 
assistant engineer, maintenance of way, of 
the Lehigh & New England at Bethlehem, 
Pa. The position of assistant to engineer, 
maintenance of way, has been abolished. 


Charles K. Bruce, associate bridge 
engineer of the Louisville & Nashville at 
Louisville, Ky., has been promoted to 
bridge engineer, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding J. McClure Salmon, 
whose death on January 30 is reported 
elsewhere in these columns. John C. 
Nichols, assistant bridge engineer, has 
been advanced to associate bridge engineer, 
with headquarters as before at Louisville, 
replacing Mr. Bruce, and John U. Estes, 
division engineer at Ravenna, Ky., has been 
promoted to assistant bridge engineer, re- 
lieving Mr. Nichols. I. W. Newman, 
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assistant division engineer at Latonia, Ky., 
has been promoted to division engineer, 
with headquarters at Ravenna, succeeding 
Mr. Estes. R. C. Young, assistant division 
engineer at Louisville, has been appointed 
acting division engineer with the same 
headquarters, succeeding to the duties of 
W. C. Moore, whose appointment as act- 


ing division superintendent at Louisville is , 


reported elsewhere in these columns. 
Phillip E. Eastes, assistant supervisor of 
bridges and buildings at Louisville, has 
been promoted to assistant bridge engineer, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
Walter B. Kuersteiner, who has been 
appointed assistant bridge engineer in the 
office of the chief engineer, also at Louis- 
ville, a newly-created position. W. Tansil 
Dudley, draftsman at Louisville, has been 
advanced to assistant engineer, with head- 
quarters at Knoxville, Tenn., relieving 
Frederick H. Boulton, who has been 
transferred to Louisville. 


Lawrence Sugg Jeffords, whose ap- 
pointment as chief engineer of the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the Charleston & Western 
Carolina at Wilmington, N. C., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of February 3, 
was born at Florence, S. C., on July 2, 
1892, and entered railroad service in March, 
1910, in the engineering department of the 
Atlantic Coast Line. Subsequently he held 
various’ positions including rodman, con- 
crete inspector, levelman, transitman, resi- 
dent engineer, assistant division engineer, 
roadmaster, and assistant engineer, main- 
tenance of way, until January, 1921, when 
he was promoted to engineer, maintenance 
of way, of the Charleston & Western Caro- 
lina. In January, 1925, he was named 
superintendent of that road, remaining in 
that post until July, 1940, when he became 
general superintendent. In September, 1944, 





Lawrence §S. Jeffords 


he was appointed chief of personnel of the 
Atlantic Coast Line and the Charleston & 
Western Carolina, the position he held at 


the time of his recent promotion ,to chief - 


engineer of both roads. 


MECHANICAL 


D. §S. Newhart, whose promotion to 
assistant general superintendent of motive 
power and machinery of the Union Pacific, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., was 
reported in the Railway Age of February 
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10, entered railway service in June, 1918, 
as a coach cleaner of the U. P., later hold- 
ing other minor positions until 1921 when 
he left the company. Two years later he 
returned as a machinist apprentice at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, subsequently holding sev- 
eral positions at various points of the road 
including Pocatello, Idaho; Lima, Mont., 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and Kansas City, Mo. 
In February, 1937, Mr. Neuhart was pro- 
moted to superintendent of shops, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., and in 
April, 1940, he became master mechanic 
at Kansas City. In November, 1941, he was 
advanced to assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of research and mechanical stand- 
ards, with headquarters at Omaha. For a 
short time he served as master mechanic at 
Los Angeles, and in August, 1942, he was 
promoted to superintendent of motive power 
and machinery, with headquarters at 
Omaha, the position he held at the time of 
his new appointment. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


M. K. Hill, assistant to the manager of 
the Baltimore & Ohio’s Camden Ware- 
houses at Baltimore, Md., has been pro- 
moted to manager and treasurer of the 
Camden Warehouses, succeeding James C. 
Brown, who has retired. Mr. Hill, who 
was born at Baltimore on November 2, 
1892, has been with the Baltimore & Ohio 
since 1942, and previous to that time had 
served as office manager of the Federal 
Land Bank of Baltimore and personnel 
officer of the Farm Credit Administration, 
successively. 


OBITUARY 


C. L. Chapman, manager of mail, bag- 
gage and express traffic of the Erie at New 
York, died on February 7 at the Jersey 
City (N. J.) Medical Center. 


J. McClure Salmon, bridge engineer 
of the Louisville & Nashville at Louisville, 
Ky., died in a hospital in that city on 
January 30. 


Kenneth A. Cook, general agent of 
the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Chicago, died in a hospital in that city on 
February 5 following a brief illness. 


Thomas C. Powell, who retired in 
1931 as chairman of the board of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, died in a New Orleans 
(La.) hospital on February 9. 


Charles S. Knapp, engineer of valua- 
tion of the Pullman Company, whose death 
on January 30, was reported in the Railway 
Age of February 10, was a graduate of the 
Washington University of St. Louis, Mo., 
and entered railway service in 1898 as a 
draftsman of the Pullman Company at 
Chicago. He left the company in 1901 and 
returned two years later as a mechanical 
inspector. In 1905 Mr. Knapp was pro- 
moted to assistant mechanical superin- 
tendent, with headquarters at Chicago, and 
in 1914 he was advanced to engineer of 
tests. In 1916 he was promoted to assistant 
chief engineer and on January 1, 1921, he 
was advanced to the position he held at the 
time of his death. 
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Now is 


to Streamline Inventories 


We can help you... this simple, easy way 


When the war in Europe has been brought to a 
successful conclusion, a number of things will 
occur to vitally affect railway operations. A 
shift in traffic from east to west is one. Easing 
of the manpower situation is another. And 
more war contract cancellations and cut-backs 
on industry are sure to follow V-E day. 
Operating as they have been under abnormal 
conditions, the railways, as a protective meas- 
ure, have built up large and in some cases ex- 
cessive supplies in order to keep every possible 
piece of rolling stock on the move. Their record 
of war-time freight and troop carrying service 
is an outstanding one but now — though the 
last battle remains to be fought— it’s time 
to cut inventories. For with the cessation of 
hostilities, surplus stocks may become frozen 
assets. Certain materials now usable may be- 
come obsolete. And in the competitive period 
following the war, the railways must be free 


of every hindrance to economical operation. 

Before protective stocks of steel may be 
safely reduced there must be some assurance of 
dependable service when quick shipments of 
steel are needed. We believe that we can now 
give the railways such assurance, for Ryerson 
steel stocks are again large and diversified. They 
have more than doubled within the past two 
years. The range of sizes and kinds of bars, plates, 
shapes, sheets, tubing and other steel products 
in the eleven Ryerson steel-service plants per- 
mits immediate delivery to the railroads for 
current as well as emergency requirements. 

We urge you to make use of Ryerson stecks 
and facilities. Draw on the nearest plant for 
everything from carbon bars to alloys and 
stainless steel. You can ease the burden of 


heavy inventories by letting Ryerson carry the — 


load while you trim your sails for the competi- 
tive days ahead. 


wit re — =: aaa. ee Tae 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Philadelphia, New York, Boston 


February 17, 1945 
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INDUCTIVE TRAIN COMMUNICATION 


on the Pennsylvania 


1940: Columbus, Ohio. One-way equip- 
ment in hump yard. 


1942: Indianapolis, Ind. One-way equip- 
ment in hump yard. 
Trenton, N.J.to Phillipsburg. Two- 
way equipment for road service on 
Belvidere branch. 


1943: Altoona, Pa. One-way equipment 
in two hump yards. 
Harrisburg, Pa. (Enola Yards). 
One-way equipment in two hump 
yards. 
Pitcairn, Pa. One-way equipment 
in hump yard. 


1944: Pittsburgh, Pa. (Strip District). 
Two-way equipment in an indus- 
trial switching district. A 

1945: Pittsburgh, Pa. to Harrisburg. 
Under construction. 








oY), 


For main-line service 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CHOOSES “UNION” L.T.C. 


Train Communication equipment is now under 
construction on two of the busiest divisions of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad between Harrisburg 
and Pittsburgh. 

The “Union” Inductive system has been 
chosen because the Pennsylvania knows from 
its own experience that “Union” I.T.C. meets 
railroad needs. “Union” I.T.C. was installed 
in the Columbus, Ohio yard of the Pennsylvania 
in 1940; today this system is in use in eight of 
the Pennsylvania’s busiest yards. 

For nearly three years, “Union” I.T.C. has 
been in road service between Phillipsburg and 
Trenton, on the Belvidere branch. 


This record of satisfactory performance made 
“Union” I.T.C. the inevitable choice when the 
Pennsylvania decided to use Train Communi- 
cation-in main-line service. Two-way equipment 
will be installed on approximately 275 freight 
and passenger locomotives, 90 cabin cars and 
6 towers. This will serve two four-track divisions 
totaling 245 road miles. 


Recently, train communication and its relation 
to railroad operation were 
discussed at the New York 
Railroad Club. We will be 
glad to send you a reprint 
of the proceedings. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 















































Region, road and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany ........... 1944 
1943 
Boston & Maine ..... ers 
1943 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf.7....1944 
1943 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson ... . 1944 
1943 
Del., Lack. & Western ..1944 
1943 
NR eh. 2 ..1944 
1943 
Grand Trunk Western ...1944 
1943 
Lenin Vary ........... . .1944 
1943 
New York Central ... . 1944 
1943 
New York, Chi. & St. L. 1944 
1943 
Pere Marquette ............ 1944 
1943 
Pitts. & Lake Erie ... 1944 
1943 
NOU Gores ccc cts ; 1944 
1943 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio + ass oS 
1943 
Central of New Jersey? ....1944 
1943 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. ......1944 
1943 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ....1944 
1943 
RN I av inoic sos owned 1944 
1943 
Pennsylvania System ....... 1944 
1943 
ee ES ...1944 
1943 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio 1944 
1943 
Norfolk & Western 1944 
1943 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line .........1944 
1943 
Central of Georgiaft .... 1944 
1943 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio yar 
1943 
Illinois Central (incl. 1944 
Yazoo & Miss. Vy.) 1943 
Louisville & Nashville *......1944 
1943 
Seaboard Air Line* .. .1944 
1943 
ee ed ....1944 
1943 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western 1944 
1943 
Chicago Great Western ... 1944 
1943 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.t..1944 
1943 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om..1944 
1943 
Duluth, Missabe & I. R......1944 
1943 
Great Northern ......... .. 1944 
1943 
Min., St. P. & S. St. M. ...1944 
1943 
Northern Pacific ....... .... 1944 
1943 
Central Western Region: 
SE aa ssa crue es TkES 1944 
1943 
Atch., Top. & F ¥ sy 1944 
& S.F.&P.&S. F.) 1943 
Chi., Burl. & Rohoby EAE 1944 
1943 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac.f ....... 1944 
1943 
Denver & R. G. Wn.f...... 1944 
1943 
Southern Pacific—Pac. Lint; 
194 
Unie: Paeihe. oi... ise 1944 
1943 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ...... 1944 
1943 
Missouri Pacificf .......... 1944 
1943 
Texas & Pacific ....... .. .1944 
1943 
St. Louis-San Franciscot .1944 
1943 
St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas 1944 
1943 
St. Louis Southw. Linest ...1944 
1943 
Texas & New Orleans ...... 1944 
1943 


* Report of receivers. * 
+ Report of trustee or trustees. 
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Miles of 
road 


operated 


362 
362 
1,795 
1,807 
1,815 
1,815 


846 
848 
971 
971 
2,244 


Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected 


Train- 
miles 


180,462 
158,193 
365,456 
402,228 
433,193 
514,460 


305,320 
294,053 
371,336 
371,018 
824,244 
1,030,112 
259,088 
267,815 
489,377 
508,857 
3,567,960 
3,780,802 
724,143 
829,584 
417,996 
441,252 
88,883 


~ 
o 
uv 
Aw 
io 


4,415,741 
580,873 
535,630 


1,074,319 
1,027,526 
739,876 
735,564 


1,088,700 
1,040,902 
314,839 
329,562 
297,705 
308,579 
1,598,497 
1,660,378 
1,554,914 
1,547,156 
904,287 
931,995 
2,099,703 
2,068,295 


1,045,662 


976,441 
1,009,397 


269,516 

272,370 
3,509,228 
3,043,878 
1,484,898 
1,491,306 
1,365,820 
1,261,873 

483,063 

476,445 
2,198,804 
2,265,833 
3,187,079 
3,175,662 


770,323 
795,906 
,658,981 
835,052 
405,232 
407,452 
,111,849 
,067,196 
31,620 
35,207 
478,863 
555,631 
1,171,801 
1,234,469 


— 


— 


Locomotive-miles 


CC . . 
Principal 
and 
helper 


209,120 
189,258 
402,818 
469,684 
543,837 
610,826 


375,943 
357,760 
439,929 
448,310 
873,205 
1,117,505 


459, 602 
94,553 
88,620 

781,207 

746,736 


2,975,913 
3,066,597 
261,367 


603,293 


1,161,895 
1,109,585 
790,588 
784,320 


1,103,209 
1,054,888 
324,008 
339,290 
380,101 
393,722 
1,617,066 
1,676,432 


2,117,620 


1,090,389 
1,090,956 
284,660 


1, "333, 757 
‘441, 858 
501,975 

1,047,144 

1,077,104 


288,271 
287,732 
3,719,361 
3,271,236 
1,560,744 


3,410,128 
3,379,563 
794.407 
821,826 
1,730,532 
1,923,498 
405,232 
407.452 
1,190,742 
1,130,655 
32,381 
35,884 
487,725 
571,814 
1,175,772 
1,250,053 





Car-miles Ton-miles (thousands) Road locos. on line 
# in Ww “ mys. See L men ne 
Loaded Per Gross Net- Serviceable 
(thou- cent excl. locos. rev. and fs aa Per cent 
Light sands) loaded &tenders  non-rey. nstored Stored B.O. B.O. 
34,786 4,499 61.9 297,226 122,173 72 oe 21 22.6 
28,269 3,766 59.7 251,324 99,552 74 pix 14 15.9 
30,234 13,659 67.9 874,076 384,106 149 1 25 14.3 
51,855 14,356 65.8 936,417 398,136 152 22 12.6 
56,640 16,707 70.4 992,537 433,094 215 12 31 15.0 
58,385 19,457 69.1 i, 184, 920 522,511 238 1 34 17.7 
37,439 13,556 68.1 953,021 503,546 127 59 36 16.2 
29968 12,288 68.9 838,609 433,237 137 47 34 15.6 
76,098 16,056 69.1 1,059,798 503,815 144 25 35 17.2 
78,226 16,649 69.6 1,085,396 511,907 148 20 36 17.6 
63,492 40,262 67.5 2,603,542 1,159,864 314 32 53 13.3 
97,790 47,769 66.7 3,121,960 1,402,449 317 1 80 20.1 
1,928 8,466 69.5 530,185 239,932 65 1 10 13.2 
2,305 8,016 69.3 518,139 239,239 68 2 15 17.6 
72,691 21,516 63.3 1,514,903 728,830 156 ss 11 6.6 
96,584 21.184 60.6 1,510,192 703,449 151 16 9.6 
245,312 . 135,822 63.7 9,432,831 4,401,966 1,125 20 245 17.6 
255,733 141,505 62.6 9,873,674 4,534,689 1,209 9 206 14.5 
10,661 29,685 70.0 1,897,628 875,010 169 21 19 9.1 
10,602 31,783 68.3 2,061,514 947,164 157 18 10.3 
9,900 14,252 68.3 940,302 448,353 144 25 14.8 
12,312 14,203 67.5 945,524 449,273 134 1 30 18.2 
65 3,595 61.4 314,630 182,045 36 1 10 21.3 
188 3,476 65.4 298,252 177,600 38 3 9 18.0 
17,825 27,551 71.5 1,771,655 838,444 178 3 36 16.6 
17,437 27,204 72.1 1,727,366 813,205 180 5 38 17.0 
299,705 82,501 63.7 6,011,126 2,982,766 934 3 230 19.7 
350,653 85,271 64.7 6,071,989 3,006,196 939 189 16.8 
55,471 8,332 63.3 611,896 310,040 117 14 27 17.1 
61,081 8,021 62.3 569,093 279,958 133 8 15 9.6 
6,791 8,459 62.4 592,532 275,950 73 2 5 6.3 
12,600 9,892 61.2 695,917 318,585 78 ot 7 8.2 
3,646 3,650 62.6 291,320 152,035 61 rec 16 20.8 
2,919 3,495 66.3 274,356 150,269 60 : 16 21.1 
17,017 411 57.0 28,764 12,003 46 “4 5 9.8 
14,434 389 56.5 28,338 11,385 39 as 8 17.0 
670,581 172,924 63.9 12,239,485 5,943,650 2,028 ae 184 8.3 
694,018 169,227 64.0 11,981,759 5,798,160 1,976 a 189 8.7 
84,71 18,911 66.4 1,418,638 778,766 269 14 45 13.7 
80,608 16,876 65.4 1 254,230 668,623 284 12 43 12.7 
55,362 49,059 56.5 4,255,902 2,411,089 431 19 76 14.4 
49,238 45,608 57.2 3,903,245 2,224,434 421 1 72 14.6 
56,119 34,249 59.3 2,926,389 1,581,499 284 33 15 4.5 
54,946 31,502 58.9 2,722,738 1,484,165 287 17 22 6.7 
14,755 29,712 64.3 1,967,154 877,052 385 9 26 6.2 
15,586 28,033 62.3 1 896,864 834,097 358 9 20 5.2 
5,098 7,676 71.5 496,598 233,783 87 17 16.3 
6,095 7,912 71.0 514,552 243,682 94 12 4.3 
3,329 10,949 75.6 684,219. 332,302 108 3 8 6.7 
2,397 11,329 77.0 715,315 353,605 108 2 14 11.3 
29,765 61,338 63.6 4,251,516 1,984,793 647 1 49 7.0 
30,073 63.023 64.8 4,355,952 2,063,780 606 80 11.7 
43,363 40,880 65.9 2,882,116 1,504,103 417 10 69 13.9 
41,707 38,720 64.6 2,740,805 1,394,151 422 3 56 11.6 
15,018 26,375 68.9 1,720,584 . 782,706 285 53 15.7 
17,365 26,232 68.3 1,724,544 785,885 312 40 11.4 
39,982 47,996 70.6 3,028,809 1,409,254 605 91 13.1 
32,088 46,530 69.6 2,971,301 1,375,402 594 88 12.9 
23,682 33,472 65.8 2,274,879 1,037,632 356 10 117 24.2 
26,184 33,322 68.4 2,224,640 1,082,965 378 16 111 22.0 
11,802 9,162 74.0 571,582 258,304 72 ; 9 11.1 
17,048 9,643 72.6 617,962 281,630 76 8 9.5 
74,885 52,548 70.4 3,416,255 1,634,641 494 52 71 11.5 
79,154 52,562 70.2 3,464,446 1,682,264 544 20 68 10.8 
12,053 5,392 71.3 349,726 160,752 100 18 17 12.6 
13,093 5,555 67.6 369,531 162,326 95 24 9 7.0 
1,619 3,931 51.9 334,947 195,266 19 9 24 46.2 
846 6,368 50.5 558,857 325,936 55 ; 1 1.8 
55,800 49,139 68.5 3,333,199 1,564,189 415 13 60 12.3 
53,085 47,617 66.8 3,381,959 1,648,377 409 11 53 11.2 
7,287 11,280 62.9 777,439 "353,002 131 3 7 5.0 
9,753 12,725 64.6 887,226 420,285 136 3 8 5.4 
80,772 41,457 72.0 2,735,660 1,355,734 373 11 63 14.1 
81,400 41,364 74.2 2:756, 643 1,414,500 376 15 48 10.9 
504 7,308 69.2 488,666 231,664 75 os 5 6.3 
645 7,636 68.1 514,0%5 279,923 69 a 6 8.0 
210,178 127,253 64.7 8,374,931 3,383,574 868 6 124 12.4 
209,511 106,059 67.0 7,036,727 2,943,759 819 aa 114 17.2 
59,337 56,742 66.8 3,872,700 1,822,634 484 es 63 11.5 
53,835 53,722 67.8 3,631,699 1,721, 465 a 70 13.1 
12,629 41,750 67.5 2,737,602 1,235,433 400 a 68 14.5 
16,205 37,051 68.2 2,442,288 1,107,560 388 + 78 16.7 
88,947 17,335 79.1 1,065,317 532,838 181 4 38 17.0 
96,150 16,965 75.4 1,065,842 526,086 178 ses 39 18.0 
389,710 90,795 67.8 5,933,046 2,555,231 818 ‘ie 138 14.4 
408,967 96,371 71.0 6,096,785 2,640,311 800 2 140 14.9 
302,705 121,508 70.6 7,826,783 3,497,811 862 5 65 7.0 
276,438 117,401 71.6 7,449,170 3,484,687 842 us 70 7.7 
17,549 21,625 64.2 1,438,537 653,780 147 ne 21 12.5 
14,152 21,888 61.6 1,498,389 672,286 158 ot 18 10.2 
46,226 59.422 65.5 4,072,298 1,870,527 464 i 73 13.6 
47,236 65,221 66.0 4,420,940 2,062,966 489 1 61 11.1 
8,471 13,646 66.4 892.803 375,488 126 13 17 10.9 
6.090 13.512 67.6 880.629 388,044 115 15 12 8.5 
26,878 27,453 68.3 1,807,833 838.568 326 és 24 6.9 
24,601 25,812 65.1 1,744,813 793,059 335 ce 28 at 
6 479 71.0 30,571 13,552 7 4s 1 12.5 
18 542 68.3 35,595 15,639 10 as ue 
6,610 18,653 72.8 1,143,134 531,090 116 3 22 15.6 
8,038 19,040 68.6 1,211,174 523,983 117 2 22 15.6 
30,251 30,690 667 2,044,397 913,821 255 i 27 9.6 
33,495 33,660 64.4 2,294,917 1,013,152 264 22 + 
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Region, road and year 

New England Region: 
Boston & Albany 
Boston & Maine 


N. Y., New H. & Hartf.7 


NIN + wd 
NODWON 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson 


Del., Lack. & Western ..... 


WOANWOWNNTUAD 


New York Central 
New York, Chi. & St. L. 


= ¢ 


Pitts. & Lake Erie 


eo 


o 


Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio 


moos 


Central of New Jersey? 


Chicago & Eastern III. 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 


0 be G0 ho be 


Pennsylvania System 


NAW DWONOKHOROAONDO NAO OLOOLS 


NNN 


Pocahontas Region: 


+p 
SAN & 


Norfolk & Western 


> 


Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line 


t 


Central of GeorgiaT 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Illinois Central (incl. 
Yazoo & Miss. Vy.) 
Louisville & Nashville 


Seaboard Air Line* 


CONS wet 


Nw UO Ge eT DA Ow 
ID 


ou 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western 


Chicago Great Western .. 
, Milw., St. P. & Pac.t 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om. 
Duluth, Missabe & I. R. 


Min., St. P. & S..St. M.... 


Northern Pacific 


Oo hONCRDNODA Our Or 


Central Western Region: 


Atch., Top. & S$ 
G.C& S. F.& P 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac.t 
Denver & R. G. Wnt 


Southern Pacific—Pac. Lines : 


Se PANDA PH INAH CUM NR AN NO}; Ort > 


NOC SOMA Nv ROW 


Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines . 


Texas & Pacific 


. Louis-San Franciscot 


he SN OA OF 2 Or Ge 
UNIOWOK AMY 


St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas - 


. Louis Southw. Linest ... 


Mew 
SDAADW 


Texas & New Orleans 
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1944 
1943 
. . 1944 
1$43 


Freight cars on line 
oe 





i oe 
Per 
Cent 
Home Foreign Total B. O. 
322 5,762 6,084 2 
356 5,583 5,939 A! 
2,356 10,891 13,247 -l 
2,276 11,171 13,447 - 
2,615 20,410 23,025 8 
3,200 23,358 26,558 3 
3,057. 5,442 ~—-8,499 3.6 
3,957 5,741 9,698 2.3 
5,672 13,837 19,509 3.2 
6,020 12,399 18,419 2.9 
9,720 25,939 35,659 2.8 
10,416 27,758 38,174 2.2 
2,963 7,011 9,974 3.4 
2,155 6,416 8,571 3.7 
6,612 21,752 28,364 1.8 
6,703 18,881 25,584 1.7 
44,22 91,870 136,097 3.4 
48,753 102,376 151,129 2.7 
2,346 13,397 15,743 2.4 
3,550 13,041 16,591 2.0 
2,516 9,534 12,050 2.3 
2,708 9,766 12,474 1.8 
3,651 9,181 12,832 4.1 
4,962 9,418 14,380 3.2 
5,839 11,947 17,786 3.9 
5,536 11,009 16,545 2.2 
40,858 56,179 97,037 3.2 
40,150 62,418 102,568 2.3 
4,140 15,809 19,949 3.2 
4,325 21,933 26,258 1.8 
2,219 4,707 6,926 4.7 
1,977 5,767 7,744 3.4 
8,864 6,834 15,698 2.2 
8,933 7,524 16,457 3.4 
38 6,026 6,064 4 
40 5,013 5,053 .4 
20,390 123,453 243,843 33 
16,700 124,815 241,515 3.1 
12,706 25,646 38,352 2.0 
11,078 25,087 36,165 1.6 
38,603 14,200 52,803 1.5 
35,772 18,097 53,869 6 
31,548 6,880 38,428 1.3 
31,364 7,249 38,613 1.5 
8,382 21,169 29,551 1.5 
8,255 21,652 29,907 2.9 
1,97 6,600 8,577 1.5 
2,450 6,487 8,937 1.6 
1,853 8,215 10,068 a 
2,259 7,415 9,674 1.0 
20,141 35,447 55,588 1.0 
18,371 31,829 50,200 1.0 
29,439 14,394 43,833 3.5 
28,915 15,576 44,491 2.0 
6,317 18,505 24,822 1.9 
6,876 19,156 26,032 1.4 
15,720 34,434 50,154 2.5 
16,224 29,473 45,697 2.1 
21,533 31,075 52,608 4.1 
21,207 29,454 50,661 3.3 
849 4,369 5,218 1.6 
938 4,495 5,433 1.3 
22,352 29,237 51,589 2.0 
22,102 28,527 50,629 1.4 
795 6,118 6,913 5.3 
1,072 6,989 8,061 4.9 
15,166 252 15,418 3.1 
15,113 290 815,403 3.0 
20,852 20,344 41,196 1.5 
22,533 19,866 42,399 2.0 
5,747 7,823 13,570 2.8 
6,505 6,346 12,851 3.6 
14,247 20,479 34,726 2.4 
16,406 17,120 33,526 3.1 
1,195 7,405 8,600 2.2 
877 7,053 7,930 2.4 
41,267 60,391 101,658 2.0 
43,651 44,797 88,448 2.4 
16,375 33,371 49,746 2-4 
15,003 27,460 42,463 1. 
9,949 24,147 34,096 3.7 
11,414 20,145 31,559 2.3 
7,500 9,182 16,682 3.6 
8,228 9,193 17,421 2.7 
24,343 63,857 88,200 2.3 
25.977 63,222 89,199 2.2 
26,046 45,500 71,546 2.3 
26,820 43,522 70,342 2.1 
1,335 8,221 9,556 0.5 
2,316 7,299 9,615 1.3 
11,881 28,907 40,788 1.3 
10,319 32,249 42,568 1.2 
1,622 7,097 8,719 1.5 
1,778 7,056 8,834 8 
6,643 13,772 20,415 1.8 
7,494 11,470 18,964 2.0 
240 240 3.3 
347 347 9.2 
1,029 7,825 8,854 1.3 
1,138 7,100 8,238 7 
2,627 17,963 21,590 2.6 
4,022 22,179 26,201 1.6 


train-hr. 


and 


tenders 


24,081 
22.677 
37,463 
35,704 
33,065 
33,465 


53,510 
47,280 
41,649 
43,717 
51,861 
50,383 
42,172 


45,295 


45,457 


29,626 
30,416 
32,985 
28,638 
38,159 
36,621 
17,931 
17,037 

6,805 

6,746 
38,045 
36,805 
30,177 
28,880 


56,109 
52,221 
61,538 
58,999 


29,758 
30,007 
29,031 
28,796 
38,810 
41,162 
42,144 
43,127 
29,150 
26,730 
32,762 
31,132 
23,637 
24,900 


34,437 
33,785 
36,302 
37,479 
38,061 
34,052 
25,481 
24,532 
72,468 
75,135 
38,587 
38,443 
32,451 
31,899 
41,779 
41,311 


38,150 
40,621 
41,936 
39,387 
40,892 
38,766 
35,102 
33,492 
31,712 
30,080 
35,572 


46,090 
43,138 


33,701 
34,517 
39,938 
41,420 
38,634 
37,392 
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Items for the Month of November 1944 Compared with November 1943 
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2,391 
2,190 
1,762 


1,880 


Net 
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train- 
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632 


1,054 


994 


1,012 
1,031 


1,659 
1,481 
1,368 
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AMERICA'S NEWEST STEAM 


Hep ee, 








America’s first direct-drive 
steam turbine locomotive, built 
by Baldwin with turbines and 
gears by Westinghouse. 
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Four-cylinder Duplex locomotive, offer- 
ing improved performance at all speeds 
with outstanding advantages at high 
speeds. 











Baldwin-Westinghouse, 2000- 
hp. diesel-electric locomotive— 
the newest thing in the diesel 
field for main line service. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


BALDWIN PRODUCTS FOR THE RAHROADS — Steam, diesel-electric and electric locomotives, 
Diesel engines, Hydraulic presses, Special railroad shop equipment, Testing machines and 
instruments, Steel tires and rolled steel wheels, Crane wheels, Connecting reds end other 
steel forgings, Steel castings, Springs, Metal plate fabrication, Boilers, Nen-ferrevs castings, 
Bending rells, Plate planers, Dynamemeter cars 














RAILWAY AGE 





How the 


STRENGTH 


of Nickel Alloy Steels 


improves new types 
of rolling stock 














Road test results have proved that smooth riding 
qualities can be attained without heavy equip- 
ment. The high strength/weight ratios of nickel 
alloy steels permit considerable safe weight re- 
duction in this new type easy riding car. 





SAF comfort at all speeds ...remarkable stabil- 
ity at 100 miles per hour...freedom from vibration... 
economy in weight... 


These characteristics of tomorrow’s railway car are 
exemplified in the new type de luxe coach built by Preco, 
Inc. 


Only a few have been in operation during the past 
three war-years, but the development is expected to have 
important influence on future car construction. 


Weight reduction...considerable and safe...is ef- 
fected through use of high strength, low alloy nickel steels. 


The entire sides and roof assemblies are fabricated 
of “Yoloy” a nickel-copper steel...strong, elastic, weld- 
able and corrosion-resistant ... produced by Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company. 


Floors and center sills are built of “18-8” stainless steel 
sections. Buffer stems and draft stops are cast of nickel- 
molybdenum steel, normalized and drawn at 1200° F., 
supplied by Warman Steel Casting Company. 


One of the alloys containing nickel may help you re- 
duce bulk and deadweight safely ...and to combat wear 
and corrosion. We invite consultation on the use of 
Nickel or. Nickel alloys in your equipment. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. sawvsorsis. 


February 17, 1945 






































Makers of a complete line of BOLTS, 
NUTS, GAGE RODS and RIVETS, as 
well as SPECIAL FASTENERS for rail- 
road service. 








SOUTH TENTH AND MURIEL STREETS 
PITTSBURGH. PENNSYLVANIA 





It is not measured in feet, nor weighed 
in tons — yet the Track Bolt is an im- 
portant piece of your Railroad equip- 
ment. If made right—as Oliver makes 
them—track bolts fit into place smooth- 
ly, nuts thread on readily and hold 
tight. Oliver products meet railroad, 
requirements admirably because we 
have been making bolts, nuts, rivets 
and threaded products for the rail- 
roads since 1863. 

Today they are modern in every 
respect, meeting yor strictest specifi- 
cations. 


Write for Oliver Rail- 
road Catalog. Covers 
the complete line. 
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Magnesium offers 


much to Railroads 





Ee: MOVE A TRAIN up a 1% grade at 10 miles per 
hour takes about five times as much force as 
that required to move it at the same speed on a 
level track. On curves, add another 70%. 


The customary approach to this classic problem 
in railroad operating and maintenance costs is to 
reduce the grades and straighten the line—where 
possible. 


But now there is another answer. It is mag- 
nesium, the modern metal that weighs less than 
one fourth as much as steel. You will always need 
steel in railroad equipment, but much of it can be 
and should be replaced with magnesium, thus mod- 
ernizing the equipment to the eye, and reducing 
costs. Lighter trains are within your reach, with no 
sacrifice of strength and safety. Light weight in 
transportation pays for itself many times over. 


Revere, the oldest of American metal workers, 
has supplied copper and brass to American rail- 


roads for many years. Today, in addition to our 
copper and brass mills we operate one of the larg- 
est magnesium fabricating plants in the world. 
We offer magnesium plate, sheet, bar, rod, tube, 
forgings and extrusions, to be used in turning 
heavyweights into lightweights. Revere magne- 
sium is freely available now, to cut the waste of 
unnecessary weight. Through our intensive war 
work, we have gained much practical information 
about the complete safety, easy workability, and 
full adaptability of this metal. All this knowledge 
is at your disposal. Write the Revere Executive 


- REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 
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SUPERIOR 


Automatic 
FLUE BLOWER 


Locomotives equipped with Superior Au- 
tomatic Flue Blowers may be kept in 
continuous service between monthly in- 
spections. That means longer hauls, 
heavier loads, more economical operation. 
It means valuable contribution to the na- 
tion’s transportation problem. By keeping 
flues and flue sheets clean there is no loss 
of motive power. And no “down time” for 
hand cleaning. 


Write for literature 


& 


 SUPERI 


3-WAY 
FLUE ROLLER 


This convenient tool sets the record for 
time-saving and efficiency. In less than a 
fourth of the time formerly required for 
the job, the: 3-Way Flue Roller in one op- 
eration, roll-expands the tube in the sheet, 
forms a prosser on the water side and flares 
the end of the tube ready for beading or 
welding. The rolling action assures even 
expansion, a tight joint and ‘correctly 
formed contours. 


Literature upon request 


SUPERIOR RAILWAY PRODUCTS CORP. 
7501 Thomas Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


R. E. FRICKE CADE-DWYER COMPANY ROSS ANDERSON BEN H. LOBDELL THE HOLDEN CO. 


. 5 R N MASS 4M ONT VA HH ADELPHIA PA MONTREA ANADA 
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Just ONE of 


109 types and sizes 


BLAW-KNOX BUCKETS 


So many things affect the efficient per- 
formance of a bucket . . . material to be 
handled, hook capacity, side and head 
clearance, etc. 


To meet exacting specifications Blaw-Knox 
has designed and built over 100 different 
types and sizes from which you can select 
a bucket exactly right for the job in ques- 
tion. One that gets more work done with 
less crane time. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 
Of Blaw-Knox Company 


2074 FARMERS BANK BLDG, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA ¢ BIRMINGHAM ¢ WASHINGTON 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


HERE’S QUICK 
INFORMATION 


Bulletin 1989 classifies and 
illustrates the Blaw-Knox 
buckets most widely used by 
railroads—from ash pits to 
river-rail transfers. Your re- 
quest will bring a copy by 
return mail. 











POWERFUL OILDRAULIC JACK 
does the lifting. Descent by 
gravity. No penthous: 
sidewall structure 


Here’s a way to relieve some of the congestion found 
in every railroad station today: Install new Oildraulic 
Elevators to keep things moving. You can count on 
them for fast, smooth and safe operation. Fewer 
service interruptions too, because there’s little to 
get out of order on these simple, rugged Oildraulic 
Elevators. 


When it comes to dollars and cents, you’re away 
ahead. Installation is inexpensive because no pent- 
house or heavy sidewall structure is required. Oper- 
ating expense is so low it’s almost unbelievable. 
Maintenance costs are practically nil, even after 
many years of service. 

Oildraulic Elevators are “tailor made” to meet the 
specific needs of railroads. They are the result of 
Rotary Lift Company’s experience in building over 
40,000 lifting devices during the past twenty years. 


OUR CATALOG RE-301 will give you complete 
information. For free copy, write 


ROTARY LIFT CO., 1040 KANSAS, MEMPHIS 2, TENN. 
Representatives in all key cities, Canada and Mexico 
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OILDRAULIC ELEVATORS 


RAILWAY ACE 
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e Chicago & Northwestern 


e Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Post 
e@ Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
e Denver & Rio Grande 

@ Illinois Central 

e New York, New Haven 

e Nashville, Chattanooga & 

St. Lovis 

@ Nickel Plate 

@ Terminal RR 

@ Soo Line 


e Seaboard RR 
@ Norfolk & Western Full Circle Type 


These 12 railroads alone installed 76 Bradley Washfountains and 6 
Multi-Stall Showers during the past three months. Some of these 
were initial installations, while others represented extensions to 
earlier Bradley equipment. 

That railroads recognize the value of the sanitary features, the 
lower maintenance costs, and the economies in space and water con- 
sumption of Bradleys is immediately evidenced by recent installations. 

: Bradley Washfountains provide the ideal, modern, sanitary facili- 
lies—serving up to 10 persons simultaneously with clean running 
water from a central sprayhead. One Washfountain takes the place 
of 8 to 10 separate “single-person” wash basins, each eliminating 
from 16 to 20 faucets. This alone with the reduced number of piping 
connections means a drastic cut in maintenance work. 

Water is drained off as used—no dirty bowls to clean out—no 
delays,—no contamination. 

Water consumption is less with Bradleys, space is saved—cleanli- 
ness and health promoted. 


Install Bradleys Now 


This is the time to survey all washrooms—rearrange or make addi- 
tions. With rumors and reports of advancing prices on many prod- 
ucts, post-war, forward looking executives are modernizing a// their 
washrooms by installing Bradley Washfountains now. 

Write for latest Catalog 4308 and Washroom Survey Sheet. . . 
The Bradley Washroom Consultant in your locality is ready to make 
practical suggestions. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2327 W. 
Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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Write today for Catalog 4308 
and Washroom Survey Sheet. 


February 17, 1945 

















EVERYTHING'S UNDER CONTROL 
WHEN JUSTRITE 


@ And we mean just that! Here is your first line of defense 
against the hazards of fire . . . Safety Approved Equipment. 
Justrite Safety Products are specially designed to give 
maximum protection along the right-of-way and in the 
shops and are backed by safety approvals from the high- __| 
est authorities. 














JUSTRITE HANDY-SAFETY FLASHLIGHT 


Users are going “all-out” for this 
mighty midget flashlight because it’s 
handy, safe, dependable and rugged. 
It gives 1500 candlepower . . . has 3 
standard cells and has all the famous 
Justrite safety features “sealed-in” a 
sturdy plastic case. It fits in the palm of 
your hand, on belt clip or will stand 
alone on its own base. 

Tested and proven for safety by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., U. S. 
Bureau of Mines and the Bureau of 
Marine Inspection. 




































Model No. 17-S 


JUSTRITE OILY WASTE CANS AND SAFETY CANS 


The Safety Gasoline Can shown at left is 
ideal for the safe handling and storing of 
flammable liquids. This efficient, economi- 
cal can is easy to carry, Convenient to pour, 
fill and handle. The Oily Waste Can shown 
above in the flashlight beam is the safety 
approved container for dangerous, oily 
waste. These are just two of Justrite’s fa- 
mous line of Safety and Oily Waste Cans. 
Both cans are approved and labeled by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. and the 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies for maximum protection against 
the hazards of fire. 


Safety Gasoline 
Can 





See your supplier for specifications and prices 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2063 N. Southport Avenue, Dept. D-1, Chicago 14, Illinois 










SAFETY CANS - FILLING CANS OILY WASTE CANS 
APPROVED SAFETY ELECTRIC LANTERNS 























GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 











Educational Services 


for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 
The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


GET OUR PRICES FIRST 
RAILWAY | 


EQUIPMENT 
and ACCESSORIES 


SPECIAL: Locomotives: 4 Ply- 
mouth, 3 ton locomotives, 36” 
ganee, type 2 
Model AL, good condition. 
Located at K. C. 

Also 3 150 HP Walsh-Weidner 
boilers. 

We can furnish rails, spikes, 
bolts, angle bars, cranes and 
other railway material. Machines, 

motors, pumps, etc. 
Write, wire or phone inquiries 
Sonken-Galamba Corp. 
Kansas City 18, Kans. 
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114 ton Pemere Cyls. 


23 x 30”. ft ed rebuilt 1929, 


210% pressure. Tractive effort 50,600#, In exceptionally fine con- 


dition. Immediate delivery. 


MIKADOS 


181 ton Americans. Cyls. 2 
Tractive effort 67,700 
tive effort 79, 2002. 


8 x 32”. New 1924. 200# pressure. 
(plus i ,500# for boosters). Total trac- 
ill rebuild for quick delivery. 


ASA. FE’S 


189 ten Americans. Cyls. 


x 32”. New 1920. 1907 pressure. 


Practive effort 71,3007. will rebuild for I pc delivery. 
TYPE 2-8- 


203 tons Limas. Cyls, 


27% x 
Tractive effort 66,550 Ibs. (abee 12,000 
tractive effort 78,5507. Sorry 
WRITE 


30”. New 192 


8. Pressure 2402. 

for boosters.) Total 

rebuilt. Immediate gerer. 
PHONE 


THOMAS F. CAREY CO., Inc. 


120 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Barclay 7-1770 

















Your 
WASTE 
PAPER 
SHOULD 
FIGHT! 


POSITION OPEN 


OPPORTUNITY AVAILABLE 
to high-class man for position as 
General Freight Agent of short 
line railroad in Central Freight 
Association territory. Applicant 
must be able to interpret tariff, 
quote rates, be familiar with di- 
visions and able to audit and 
revise freight bills. Applicant 
should be married and between 
35 and 40 years of age. Good 
salary and permanent position. 
Fine living conditions in medium 
size city. Give complete infor- 
mation regarding experience and 
traffic background. All replies 
treated as confidential. AD- 
DRESS BOX 723, RAILWAY 
AGE, 30 CHURCH STREET, 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 

















Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 


General Office: 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 
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Use it up... Wear it out 





Make it do... 








Freight Car Prices REDUCED! 


Now Only Half of Recent Peak Prices— 
$500 to $4250 Each! 


40, Hopper, Triple, 50-Ton 


50, Hopper, Side Discharge, 50-Ton 


80, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 


40-Ton 


16, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 


75, Box, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 


9, Dump, Western, Automatic, 30-Yd., 


Lift Doors 


50-Ton; 


10, Dump, Magor, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton; Lift 


Doors 


18, Dump, K & J Automatic, 16-Yd., 40-Ton 
4, Dump, Western, 20-Yd., 40 & 50-Ton 
1, Dump, Koppel Drop Door, 20-Yd., 40-Ton 


20, Flat, 40-Ft., 50-Ton 
70 


Gondola, All Steel, 40-Ft., 16 Drop Door 


6, Gondola, Steel, 50-Ton, High Side 
30, Tank, 8000-gallon, 40-Ton 


All cars are priced to sell! 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


40 years’ experience 


13486 S. Brainard Ave. 


Chicago 33, Ilfinois 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 








DON'T 
WASTE 
PAPER! 


WANTED 
10 yo Type Steel Gondola 


15 4 or 70 Ton Cross Dump 
Hopper Cars 
1 70 to 100 Le Diesel Elec- 


tric Locom 
275 Tons 90 o 100 Ib. Relaying 
Rails with joints 


For consideration submit full de- 
tails, prices and location. Also if 
will, submit to Hunt ee 
inspection. 

Adiews Box 724, RAILWA 
AGE, 30 CHURCH “STREET, 
NEW YORK 7, N. 

















Read AIM... the illustrated 
monthly magazine for ail those 
interested in Industrial Physical 
Fitness. Covers all phases sports, 
recreation, promotion, manage- 
ment. Special offer 7 issues $1.00 
plus free 34 page Personal Physical 
Fitness Guide Write AIM mag- 
azine, Clinton 11, South Carolina. 








BUY 
BONDS! 
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Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co. 


1417 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Makers of SPRINGS of Every 
Elliptic and Spiral Description 
Carbon, Vanadium, Silico-Manganese Steels 
Licensed manufacturers under patents for 
“Coil- pater groupings 


Washington, D. w York Chicago 
824 Union Trust Side. 3723 ma Central Terminal 1401 Fisher Bldg. 

















Ihe OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co **SxiC” 




















Buy 
War Bonds 
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“MOONEY” QUAD-VALVE 
CYLINDER HEADS 





FOR RAIL CAR 
ENGINES 
Designed to fit— 


Models 120, 146 and 148 
Winton Engines 


Models 660 and 860 Brill 
Engines 














“MOONEY” QUAD-VALVE 
CYLINDER HEADS — 


complete with Valve-Motion — insure 
Increased Power 

Better Fuel Economy 

More Mileage per Overhaul 
Decreased Maintenance Cost 


Better Thermal Efficiency 


Forced Water Circulation directly against and around 
valve seats 


Manufactured by 


AUTO ENGINE WORKS (INC.) 

















NEW FIFTH EDITION 


LAYING OUT FOR BOILER 
MAKERS AND PLATE 
FABRICATORS 


Revised by 


GEORGE M. DAVIES 
- Boiler Designer, New York Central 


HIS well-known book, first published in 1907, 
T which has been out of print several years, 

has been thoroughly revised and brought up 
to date. The locomotive boiler chapters have been 
greatly expanded. Important new chapters include 
one on Laying Out and Computing Boiler Patches, 
and one on Laying Out for Welded Construction. 
Much additional material has been added on plate 
fabrication but important chapters on sheet metal 
layout have been left in. The book has been en- 
J tirely reset in ¢asier reading type and all the new 
. layout drawings are sharp and clear. Written in 
shop language and without resort to higher mathe- 
matics. Send for descriptive circular, or for a copy 
af the book as soon as ready on Ten Days’ approval. 


530 pages, 700 illus., 9 x 12, cloth $8.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 


PUBLISHING CORP. 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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349.North Hamline Ave. Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
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| LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 
COMPLETE 


HAULAGE SYSTEMS 


DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


DOLFINITE. 


The outstanding, all-inclusive, line of 


AIR AND oy SEALERS GLAZING COMPOUND 
INUM PAINT ee oa FINISHES 































TILE, LINOLEUM AND 
RUBBER FLOOR MAT- 
TING CEMENTS 


Write for free catalog. 
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Works: ROCHESTER & DEPEW, NEW YORK 
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Shiny rails tell you a story — they tell 


you that traffic is heavy. The heavier 


the traffic, the better signaling required 
to move more trains without delays 


and with increased safety. 


With G-R-S CODED TRACK CIRCUIT 
CONTROL, those shiny rails have dual 
use; they are your signal control line 
— transmitting all required signal con- 
trols and utilizing their massiveness to 
protect and insure the integrity of sig- 
nal operation under the most adverse 
conditions — all with increased safety. 
As a matter of fact, with G-R-S CODED 
TRACK CIRCUIT CONTROL, more 
functions* can be controlled over the 
two rails of a track than would be 
practicable over a similar number of 


line wires. 


It is those requisites that make for 
better signaling — signaling that keeps 
trains moving. Ask now for further 
details — our nearest District Office is 


at your service. 


*Multiple signal indications, approach indications, approach lighting, 
crossing protection control, etc. 
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